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The Week. | 


‘OME of the leading Republicans seem to find it very difficult to 
WO let the Southern States alone, and apparently still have a hanker- 
ing for interference in Arkansas. The last legislature of that State 
provided for the meeting of a constitutional convention, which was 
fairly elected, met, and drew up a good State constitution, which 
was adopted by an overwhelming majority. The first election held 
under it has, however, returned a Democratic governor and legisla- 
ture, which is a thing not to be lightly submitted to. After cudgelling 
their brains over the problem, some Republicans have come to the 
conclusion that inasmuch as the Arkansas legislature was only em- 
powered by the former State constitution to submit constitutional 
amendments to the people, and was not empowered to call a consti- 
tutional convention to prepare a wholly new constitution, the new con- 
stitution lately adopted is null and void, and the Federal Government 
may be called on to interfere. They say the case reminds them 
sadly of the Dorr rebellion in Rhode Island; and Chief-Justice 
McClure, more familiarly known as “ Poker Jack,” has gone on to 
Washington in great trouble of mind about the whole affair. 
What is to become of popular government, he enquires, and of 
McClure, if such things are to be permitted? 





At this point Judge Jameson of Chicago, the author of the well- 
known work on constitutional conventions, and doubtless the highest 
authority on this class of questions, appears on the scene, and, singlivg 
out Judge Poland, discourses to him, in a letter addressed to the 
Chicago Tribune, substantially as follows: ‘If the Arkansas case 
reminds you of the Dorr rebellion, it must be either because you 
never knew the facts of the Dorr rebellion, or have forgotten them. 
In the Dorr rebellion, a new State constitution was drawn up by a 
convention of persons who were not legal voters, and adepted by the 
votes of persons who were not legal voters, without any permission 
whatever from the legislature. In Arkansas, en the other hand, the 
convention was ordered by the legislature. If you say that that 
legislature was only empowered to provide for the amendment of the 
constitution, and not for the drafting of a new constitution under 
the rule of expressio unius, erclusio altérius, | reply that the appli- 
eability of this rule to the construction of the fundamental law is 
denied by good legal authority ; but that, even if it be applicable, 
the revision of a whole constitution is a decidedly different thing 
from the proposal of slight amendments to it, and that, therefore, 
the granting of the power to do one thing in one way does 
not preclude the power to do a different thing in a different way. 
But you say the course of the legislature is ‘‘ unprecedented.” Here 
again you are wrong. ‘There have been no less than twenty-six 
cases in which constitutional conventions have been called by legis- 
latures which had no power to do so conferred on them by the con- 
stitution under which they sat. It is true that in three or four of 
these cases objections like yours were raised, but they were raised 
by a minority which wanted no change to be made, and they never 
received any attention. In fact, it may be said to be part of the 
public law of the United States that a legislature may call a conven- 
tion to revise or remodel the constitution whenever it may deem it 
necessary to do so. The submission to the people of amendments to 
the constitution directly by the legislature was resorted to for the 
first time in American history by New York and Michigan in the 
present year ; so that the scheme you are advocating in Arkansas, 
and not the one you oppose, may fairly be called ‘ unprecedented.’ 
The inconvenience of your system it is hardly necessary to insist on. 
It might, in time of war or of other public trial, by impeding or 
delaying an expression of the popular will, subject the community 
to great loss or utter ruin.” 





Mr. Chamberlain, the new Governor of South Carclina, delivered 
his inaugural address to the Legislature of that State last week, and 
it appears to have given great satisfaction to sound men of all. par- 
ties. If he lives up to its promises and professions, and ean get 
the legislature to do so, he will prove the means of rescuing the 
State, and will be fairly entitled to a statue. The address is both 
able and interesting, but his deseripiion of the abuses which have 
to be remedied are sometimes very amusing for the illustration they 
afford of the manners and morals of the ciass whieh has had charge 
of the State government since Is68. He describes the existing 
mode of valuation of property for purposes of taxation as * purely 
arbitrary,” and says that excessive valuations were made to conceal 
the real rate of taxation. He approves of the plan adopted last 
year of making appropriations for specifie purposes—a fiseal requiie- 
ment which had previously not been resorted to—and reveals the 
astounding fact that the sum of $376,232 had been used since ERGs 
for “ contingent expenses "—that is, for objects not previously de- 
fined by law and without proper accountability ; and denounces the 
‘“ secret-service fund,” which, of course, to the carpet-baggers and 
scalawags and their colored allies was simply what hunters call 
a cache—that is, a place where supplies could be had without telling 
anybody why you wanted them. He advised the Assembly to ent 
its sessions down from one hundred and six to thirty days, which he 
said was enough for the business, and mentioned that while the 
session of 1868-9, when the thieves were new to the work, cost enly 
$169,005, that of 1871-2, when they had got to be old hands, cost 
$617,234, and besides this the rascals had issued due-bills for S192, - 
272 on account of legislative expenses during the six years. He also 
suggested that the State expenses should be kept within the 
receipts—an idea which the Assembly will perhaps consider peculiar 
and original; and he recommended the Assembly not to follow the 
example of its predecessor by issuing * certificates of indebtedness” 
to the amount of $231,996. 

What Mr. Chamberlaia says about the public debt is prob- 
ably what will most interest the outside world, and it is sub- 
stantially this: that the act of the last Assembly by which the State 
committed bankruptey, and offered to compound with its creditors 
by giving new bonds for fifty per cent. of the par value of certain 
bonds, stecks, and coupons which the State was unable to pay, 
amounting in all to $11,420,033, and repudiating totally the “ conver- 
sion bonds” put on the market by Kimpton, was a good settlement, 
and ought to be carried out. The new bonds are to be secured by 
the appropriation, for the payment of the principal and interest, of a 
tax of two mills on the dollar on the actual taxable property of the 
State, which is to be considered a contract between the State and 
its creditors. As no future increase of the State debt can be made 
under the existing constitution without the approval of two-thirds 
of the voters voting at a general State election, we dare say everybody 
but the holders of the conversion bonds will be satisfied with this ar- 
rangement; but no civilized community ought to make such a pro- 
posal on such a state of facts without having previously committed 
to the penitentiary for a term of years, as part and parcel of the 
transaction, one or more of its financiers; and, in this case, we 
have no hesitation in designating Scott, Parker, and Kimpton as 
persons from among whom the selection for this sacrifice ought to be 
made. In the meantime, we wish Mr. Chamberlain success and 
tenacity. 


In his annual message the President recommends in ihe strong- 
est language immediate measures for a resumption of specie pay- 
ment ; denounces the present condition of the currency as dishonest ; 
advises the repeal of the legal-tender act as to future contracts, 
suggests that as the only ground for issuing more legal-tenders is 
found in the wants, necessities, and liabilities of the “debtor class ’ 
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that it would be fairer, on the whole, to allow them to issue their 
own legal-tenders, if anybody is to do it. He recommends measures 
looking to an accumulation of gold in the Treasury, and refers to the 
separate report of the Secretary of the Treasury with approval, 
and recommends free banking with resumption. He says the foreign 
relations of the country are satisfactory; recominends a change 
in the tariff so as to raise a larger revenue from a smaller number of 
articles; and unites with the Secretary of the Treasury in advising a 
reimposition of the duties on tea and coffee, and an increase of the 
tux on whiskey. He refers to the Louisiana case by saying, that as 
he believes the Kellogg government to be the legally elected gov- 
ernment of the State, he must continue to recognize it as such unti} 
Congress decides differently; announces his determination to en- 
force all legislation for the protection of the negroes, but at the 
sume time suggests that Congress investigate the outrages reported 
in the newspapers before the recent elections, and ascertain whetber 
they were real or not; declines to interfere in Arkansas, on the 
ground that Congress is investigating the affairs of the State; ad- 
vises the country to consider the Southern situation with calmness ; 
expresses sympathy for the Southerners, but asks whether they 
are themselves wholly blameless for the state of things every one 
so much deplores; declares that it is impossible to carry on 
civil-service reform without positive support from Congress, and 
that he will threw it up if Congress adjourns without such 
legislation; recommends the encouragement of ship-building by 
ofiers of “ample compensation” for carrying mails to American- 
built lines; and submits the report of the District Commissioners, 
from which it appears that the debt of the District is, in round 
numbers, $14,000,000. 





The Secretary of the Treasury discusses the question of specie 
payments in language quite as direct and plain-spoken as that used 
by the President. Ue reminds Congress that it was never the in- 
tention even of those who passed the legal-tender act to create 
a permanently irredeemable currency; points out that while a 
‘‘flexible” or “elastic” currency is needed, the flexibility and 
elasticity required is that which is given a currency by the laws 
of trade and commerce, and not that which is given either by 
arbitrary issues or contractions made by Secretary or by Con- 
gress, depending on party exigencies or the necessities of the 
Treasury; declares that the only effect of the continuance of the 
present inconvertible currency is to “‘ blunt the moral sense” and 
‘impair the naturai self-dependence ” of the people, training them 
to the belief “that the Government must directly assist 
their individual fortunes and business,” helping them alter- 
nately inte debt and out of it. The Secretary recommends 
the repeal of the legal-tender act at an early date as to 
future contracts, and the fixing of a day not remote for 
resumption, gold to be accumulated by the Government 
and the banks meantime, and a new loan at a low rate to be autho- 
rized also. Free banking be considers may be safely introduced 
with a general scheme ofresumption. The Secretary reports of the 
$354,000,000 authorized national notes $2,000,000 as still unissued— 
there being no demands for them; a voluntary surrender by tie 
banks of some $7,500,000 circulation, and about $6,500,000 of notes 
of banks in liquidation to be withdrawn, making altogether some 
$16,000,000 now or hereafter available for distribution—these 
figures showing the fallacy, as Mr. Bristow says, of the demand for 
an “expansion of currency” to correct a ‘contraction in the 
volume of business.” 


The friends of woman suffrage recently experienced a bad 
defeat in Michigan. In fact, the majority against them was so 
Jarge, and the minority in their favor so small, that nobody has, 
since the election, thought it worth while to discuss the matter, 
except Mr. T. W. Higginson in the Woman’s Journal, who, bor- 
rowing an argument from Mrs. Vietoria C. Woodhull—who thought 
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that, because she was persecuted, her cause must be just—main- 
tains that the completeness of the defeat of the suffragists shows 
that their triumph must be near. In England, however, things 
look much more hopeful, because, according to the Cynics, 
“public women,” to borrow the nomenclature of the Great 
Scandal, are Jess known in England than here; but, ac- 
cording to the Good and Pure, because public women in 
England have thus far been better educated and more sensible 
than their American sisters. We have ourselves another solution 
to ofier, which we submit with downecast eyes, and it is this: the 
Conservative reaction has helped the cause of woman, because the 
Conservatives, like most men who find themselves fighting a losing 
battle, have become reckless in their choice of expedients, and have 
taught themselves to take short views of the future, and are conse- 
quently ready for any measure which promises them votes during 
the next five or ten years, beyond which they do not allow them- 
selves to look. Now, as the admission of women to the franchise 
under the present law would bring in only spinsters of som: pro- 
perty, it would undeubtedly greatly re-enforce the Conservative 
ranks; for English spinsters of property are the very firmest, 
most uncompromising supporters of the “‘ constitution in church and 
state,” and are apt to look on a Radical as a limb of Satan. Among 
the Liberal supporters of the change, too, are some sanguine 
benevolent gentlemen, like Mr. Russell Gurney, who flatter them- 
selves that changes will never go any further than they think desir- 
able, and that no woman without property will ever vote in Eag- 
land. At all events, at the recent annual meeting of the Women’s 
Suffrage Society of London, the report was able to give a somewhat 
hopeful, view of the prospects of the movement in the new House of 
Commons. It asserted that, while in the last Parliament it had 227 
supporters and 328 opponents, in the present one it has 234 suppor- 
ters and 230 opponents, while 50 members are neutral, and 140 of 
the new men “‘ keep dark” as yet. Of course, analyses of this kind, 
when made by earnest agitators, are apt to be somewhat inexact, 
but, after making all due allowance for this source of error, 
and for the tendency of Englishmen to take a jocose view of the 
matter, and to promise lady canvassers more than they mean to 
perform, the outlook is decidedly more cheerful than it was last 
year. 





When Alaska was transferred to the United States, the annexa- 
tion was generally supposed to be for glory and the extension of the 
national sovereignty, and Mr. Seward was much laughed at for his 
folly. The specches delivered, too, over our new Polar acquisition were 
popularly treated as so much buncombe. It seems, however, that 
the purehase is very likely to prove a piece of good luck for us, and 
perhaps in after-ages will redound to the credit of Mr. Seward’s 
statesmanship, as having, at least, annexed more wisely than he 
knew. The Icelanders, after having lived what, from all accounts, 
must have been an uncomfortable life in Iceland for a thousand 
years, are preparing to celebrate their “millennial” period by 
emigrating en masse ; and, in looking round over the globe for some 
place of settlement which shall at once be habitable, possess a com- 
fortable climate, and at the same time remind them of home, they 
have hit upon Alaska. Some time since they appointed a commission 
to visit the country; and the United States, with very thoughtful 
liberality, lent the commissioners a ship to make the tripin. The 
Portsmouth has just returned, and the commissioners are reported 
as very much pleased with their visit. They consider the country 
an improvemeut on Iceland, and report that it is not only capable 
of sustaining life, but also profitable industries. The Icelandersare an 
intelligent and industrious people, who have had centuries ef educa- 
tion and civilization of no mean kind, and probably only need a good 
country—such as they declare Alaska to be—to enable them to 
become a creditable addition to the population of the United 
States. The only opposition to the scheme anticipated is that 
likely to be made by the trading companies which have mono- 
poly rights. ° 
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The dearth of exciting political topics in England is well shown | 
by the eagerness with which the public has gone into the contro- | 


versy raised by Mr. Gladstone, as to what Catholics would do in 
case they found their allegiance to the Queen in conflict with their 
allegiance to the Pope—a question which has been just as important 
any time within the last three years as it is now. It is still further 
illustrated by the fuss which has been raised over Mr. Disraeli’srheto- 
rical allusion, in his speech at Guildhall, to the greater freedom 
from arbitrary arrests and domiciliary visits enjoyed by English 
workingmen than by “the nobility of other nations.” This was 
taken up promptly by the French press and then by the German as 
‘‘a dig” at the Prussians on account of their treatment of Count 
Arnim ; whereupon Mr. Disraeli “authorized” the Times to say that 
he was not thinking of Count Arnim, as this nobleman was 
not arrested arbitrarily, but under the law—an explanation which 
the French papers and a _ portion of the English treat as 
too thin, and denounce as a paltry attempt to escape from 
the consequences of an indiscretion. Even the Spectator, which 
is apt to take the charitable view, thinks he ought either to 
have never made such a speech, or, having madc it, let it pass 
without interpretation. In the meantime, Count Arnim’s condi- 
tion is one which many workingmen, both of England and other 
countries, might not consider desirable. He found some of the 
missing papers, which apparently he did not care to keep, and sent 
them by his counsel to the Forcign Office, whereupon he was 
arrested again, for divulging state secrets, as the counsel might have 
read the papers on the way—an offence to which a penalty of two 
years’ imprisonment attaches, and the warrant found him sick in 
bed. In fact, his state of healt’ is such as to inspire serious doubts 
whether be will be able to support the ordeal before hn. 


The Gladstone pamphlet has called forth further replies from 
leading English Catholics. Monseigneur Capel writes from the 
Catholic University College at Kensington to say that Lords Acton 
aud Camoys have no weight among Catholics; that Lord Acton 
ought to have given his authority for his charges against the Holy 
See; that Lord Camoys, by his refusal to accept the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility, “‘makes shipwreck of the faith, or ipso facto 
withdraws himself from communion with the Church”; that, 
before the Council of the Vatican, infallibility belonged to the 
Church and the Pope—since the Council, it belongs to the Pope 
alone, speaking ex cathedra ; and that therefore Lord Camoys and 
Mr. Gladstone are mistaken in supposing that the Vatican Decrees 
have “ touched the former domain of infallibility ”; that the ehurch 
has always held that the “ecclesiastical power is superior to the 
civil, and defines the limits of one and the other, and that where the 
civil power passes its proper province, the church has the right to 
raise its voice and condemn it.” This is plain speaking, and admits 
all that Mr. Gladstone has contended for. Canon Oakcley writes 
in the same sense, but with additional explanations, to the effect 
that, though Catholics believe all the propositions of the Syllabus 
as a matter of abstract truth, such as the damnability of liberty of 
the press, of conscience, and of civil marriage, nevertheless they 
with full ecclesiastical propriety submit to and accept them in 
Protestant countries, or, in other words, wherever thoy cannot 
help it, and he says that if he is asked, ‘‘ How can these things be ? 
he cannot answer except by saying that so they are.” Canon 
Oakeley is an old Tractarian, who went over with or soon after 
Dr. Newman. Mr. Henry Petre, a well-known Catholic layman, 
follows on the same side as Lord Camoys, and declares that, though 
a good Catholic and educated by the Jesuits, he cannot accept the 
dogma of infallibility, and that he foresees the possibility of a col- 
lision between church and state arisipg out of the present attitude 
of the Papacy, and intimates his determination, in such case, to 
stand by the state, or, ecelesiastically speaking, his willingness to 
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be damned eternally. On the other hand, Lord Hervey, a Catholic 
peer, stands up warmly for infallibility, but repels the imputation of 
disloyalty. 


The French Assembly has opened its winter session with a mnes- 
sage from Marshal MacMahon, which is substantially what it was 
expected to be. He says the foreign relations of France are on an 
excellent footing, that the business of the country is improving, and 
the harvest unprecedentedly good, and the export trade never so 
good as during the last four months. He then solemnly appeals to 
the Assembly te establish a permanent government, and gives bis 
idea of bis position towards the Assembly and the country —viz., 
that he is not the servant of any party; that he has no aim but the 
defence of society and the restoration of the nation, and in this be 
claims the support of “men of good will,” those whose personal 
preferences bow before the present necessities of the ¢ountry. As 
for himself, he says he will keep at his post ulitil the last 
day “‘with unshaken firmness and scrupulous respect for law,” 
which is what everybody who knew anything of the Marshal ex- 
pected from the beginning. There appears to be rather more 
prospect now than there has been for some time back of a combina- 
tion in the Assembly which may lead to a permanent organization 
of the Government. Marshal MaeMahon’s appeal on his late tour 
through the provinces to ‘‘moderate” men of all parties to unite 
with him in constituting the Government, has made a good deal of 
impression on the popular mind, and is leading to a somewhat 
promising attempt to unite the Right and Left Centres, with some 
support from the Left, in an effort for the adoption of a constitution. 
But it is unsafe to predict anything as to the action of a body si 
heterogeneous as the French Assembly. 


The recent elections in Italy have drawn renewed attention to 
the difficulty there is in bringing home to the people, in spite of 
their patriotism, the fact that they are expected to take any part in 
the working of the governmental machine. There are in the king- 
dom, out of a population of 26,000,900, only 528,932 qualified voters, 
though the qualification consists simply in ability to read and write, 
and the payment of $10 of direct taxes. Nevertheless, only 238,000 
votes were cast at the late election, the Government getting of these 
only 146,000. The remaining 290,932 electors abstained for the most 
part through sheer indifference. A similar state of things prevails 
in Spain, where, indeed, the electoral apathy is still greater, and it 
would prevail in France if the Government were not so active in 
driving voters tothe polls and supplying them with ballots. It is the 
result of centuries of exclusion from the management of their own 
affairs, and it is worthy of particular notice, as an illustration of the 
large part habit plays in the successful working of a free govern- 
ment—a fact to which we have often endeavored to call the atten- 
tion of our more active and uneasy reformers. No system of 
government in the administration of which the people at large take 
part, will work easily and safely until people get used to it, and 
have it brought home to them by long use that votes have a direct 
efiect on legislation. Ycur constitution may be never so good, the 
executive never so honest, the possession of the power by the people 
never so clear and indisputable, and their patriotism and their love 
of liberty never so well established, and yet, if they have not formed 
political habits, they will not take the trouble to exercise their 
political rights. One or two generations need to have yearly ex- 
perience of the ability of the voters to make and unmake legislatures 
and ministries, and thus have their own way in the management of 


publie affairs, before they learn to have a realizing sense of their 


power, and to look with interest and eagerness for election day—all 
of which is worthy of the serious consideration of those of us who 
beliere that when a “Republic” is proclaimed in any country 
liberty is secured. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE TREASURY ON THE 
FINANCES, 

MHE President has falsified the predictions of the present Organ 

by coming out as boldly as ever in favor of specie payments, 
for which he argues with a laberious and somewhat clumsy good- 
sense, which we dare say will have more effect on public opinion 
than a statement of greater financial pretensions. There is, indeed, 
in nearly all his state-papers a vein of prejudice and misinformation 
and baseless expectation, which, by keeping him near the level of 
* plain people,” gives his utterances a good deal of popular weight, 
and makes bis steady adherence to the cause of sound money matter 
for national congratulation. It so happens, luckily, in this cur- 
rency controversy, that the inflationists are all or nearly all meta- 
physicians and dialecticians. Their money is not real money, 


but money of the mind, and in order to pass current 
needs nearly as much faith and. insight and repudiation of 


experience as the dogma of Papal infallibility. General Grant 
is, however, by no means either subtle or imaginative. He 
knows a dollar when he sees it as well as any man, and 


nothing that anybody can do to a piece of paper will make it appear 
to him anything better than the evidence of a promise to pay. This 
state of mind is that of the great bulk of men, and has always been 
so, as is proved by the constancy with which the race has for 
thousands of years stuck to the precious metals as measures of 
value. Every twenty or thirty years, in nearly every country, some- 
body rises up and undertakes, by some hocus-pocus, to substitute 
paper for coin as an instrument of exchange, and, if he can get hold of 
the government, he is generally allowed to make bis experiment ; but 
by the time he has finished, it is almost invariably found that the 
mass of the community have lost all interest in it, and are turning 
their property into gold or precious stones. Formerly, the performers 
of this great money-trick used to be kings, but in our time they are 
zenerally philanthropists and reformers. The kings were good, 
hearty fellows, with no hypocrisy about them, who when adulterat- 
ing or clipping the coin, or putting out their due-bills, used to 
eay frankly that the reason they did it was because they were short 
of money. What the philanthropists say in our day is that 
they wish “to relieve the people from degrading dependence 
on capitalists,” or ‘to furnish a currency based on the honor and 
resources of the naticn.” As a general rule, however, their pictures 
have no lasting attraction. They have never got up a paper cur- 
reney which anybody was, even for a day, found to prefer to gold. 
if we were to issue paper tu-morrow morning based on a mortgage 
of all the land in the United States, it would be found before night 
that everybody would rather have coin. Men are distrustful of 
these big pledges, so that the talk of a plain, biunt man like General 
Grant in favor of hard cash finds, in the secret hearts of the people 
all over the country, a response against which the windy declama- 
tion of the Kelleys and Mortons about the money of the mind has 
no chance. 

Fortunately, too, we have at last a Secretary, the first since 
General Grant came into power, who is satisfied that the financial 
kuowledge of the world is not confined to his own breast, and that the 
curreney is perhaps of all national concerns that in which the experi- 
ence of other peoples is most valuable. Different kinds of taxation, 
of military organization, of land tenures, of jurisprudence, bave been 
found to suit different nations and different ages; but no kind of 
movey but one has ever been found to suit any nation in any age, 
and they have all tried various ways of doing without it, and have all 
failed. Mr. Bristow’s report is on this point full of wisdom which is 
as old as Solomon. He is aman of his time, without illusions. He does 
net flatter himself, like one of his recent predecessors, that he is go- 
ing to found a new school of economy, called ‘ the Kentucky School,” 
or pretend that he would himself be a good person to regulate the vol- 
ume of the currency to be used by forty millions of a commercial peo- 
ple. He has no ambition about “ moving crops” or “easing the market.” 
He comes back again to the old story, that gold and silver coin are, 
and have been since the dawn of history, the current money of the 
world, and that any tradipg nation which does not use this money 
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produces exchanges at an enormous disadvantage ; and he perceives, 
therefore, that it is the state of our currency, or in other words of 
our unfunded debt, and not of our bonds, or funded debt, which most 
needs attention and regulation. From 1868 to 1872, the Treasury 
unfortunately preached a different gospel. Mr. Boutwell used all 
the weight of ail office which, when he took it, still retained a good 
deal of weight, to make Congress and the country believe that to 
anticipate the payment of our bonds was our main concern, and 
that we need not trouble ourselves about the greenbacks—the fact 
being that it was the greenbacks which needed treatment, and that 
the conversion of a great-quantity of them into bonds, or, in other 
words, the multiplication of bonds, was the very thing Congress 
ought to have done after the Reconstruction problem was settled. 
This policy Mr. Bristow now urges. He recommends that the 
volume of the greenbacks be diminished by contraction and conver- 
sion, and that then provision be made to redeem the remainder in 
gold on demand, and that they be deprived of their legal-tender 
character from a certain future date. It will be seen at a glance that 
these proposals are in direct opposition to all Mr. Boutwell’s theory 
and practice during the four most important years of our financial 
history. Had the Treasury taken the same ground in 186e, and had 
the President supported it when his influence was still strong, and 
before the inflation folly had been bred and cherished by the panic 
and by Mr. Boutwell’s disgraceful use of “the reserve” befove the 
panic, there is little doubt that we should by this time bave got 
out of the slough. 

When we shall now get out of the slough, it would be hard to 
say. One can hardly help feeling, on reading Mr. Bristow’s report, 
and finding that the President still stands firm, that our chances are 
considerably improved; but then it must be admitted that, as 
regards the finances, the political situation has not on the whole 
changed for the better. The Republican party has not actually lost 
its power, and will not do so for three months tocome ; but it is not 
likely that it will be disposed to make any move whatever with re- 
gard to the finances during the present winter. About the Demo- 
crats it is useless as yet to attempt any prediction, but there is 
good reason for, believing that they too will be chary about 
taking the matter up, the reason being in both cases that the two 
parties are looking forward with hope and anxiety to the Presiden- 
tial election of 1876, and each is afraid to make any move that will 
imperil its chances. Inflation, doubtless, is not possible as long as the 
President does not change his mind; but contraction might, the 
politicians think, produce “hard times” on the very edge of the 
canvass, and ruin any party which could be held responsible for it ; 
and neither party has either enough strength of conviction on finan- 
cial matters, or enough devotion to the country apart from the de- 
sire for power, to be willing to earry it back to specie payments at any 
cost of popularity. The chances seem to be, therefore, that we shall 
see a policy of financial inaction pursued on both sides, both during the 
remainder of the present and the whole of the next Congress. Each 
side will wish to go into the Presidential canvass unburden- 
ed with responsibility, and in a position to make any pro- 
mises or pledges that may by that time seem most. eflective. 
All this is another way of saying that the value of every debt due 
in the United States at this monient, and of everybody’s property in 
possession, has become one of the elements in the game of politics, 
and that offers to raise or lower it will now form a fayorite weapon 
with the rival political parties. A more powerful argument against 
the power of Congress to issue legal-tender paper-money, or a more 
striking illustration of its dangers, could hardly be produced than 
this state of things affords, or a better justification, let us add, of 
the theory to which we trust the country will yet come back, 
that the framers of the Constitution, when they prohibited the 
States “making anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts,” did not intend that Congress should do it either. 
If any such right residesin the National Government, we fancy most 
thinking men would say that the experience of the last ten years 
shows that it ought to be taken away. 

Many people doubtless suppose, however, that a policy of imac- 
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tion will do no harm, and will perhaps ask whether it is not wise to 
leave the currency alone for the present, now that the power of the 
Treasury over the volume of it is taken away. ‘To this there are 
two replies. The first is, that as long as the curreney remains a 
political issue to be determined by votes, and entirely within the 
power of Congress, no postponement of the question will remove the 
cloud of uncertainty which its present condition throws over busi- 
ness. 
weighty enterprises when they have to calculate the chances of 
politics as well as the chances of trade, and take the 
opinion of Morton and Carpenter and Fernando Wood be- 
fore they determine to enter on their ventures. The second is 
that the refusal of Congress to act will not keep things as 
they are. Things will not stay as they are. The currency is now 
inelastic, and the inconveniences of inelastieity are not felt as long 
as business is prostrated and capital lying idle in the banks. Busi- 
ness will not remain prostrated much longer, however. The signs 
of revival are already visible, and when the revival comes the de- 
mand for money will again become strong, and both the legal-ten- 
ders and the bank-bills will again be called into full activity. The 
natural tendency of this activity will be to increase rapidly, and as 
it increases money will grow tighter, and an influence more or 
less repressive will be exerted by high rates of interest; but 
trade and production will push against this barrier with in- 
creasing strength, and at last it will give way, and there will 
be another “crash.” No commercial country can carry on busi- 
ness very long with a fixed amount of currency; there must be 
some quarter from which it ean draw increased supplies of money 
to meet the increasing demands of its industry. The only legiti- 
mate quarter is the world’s stock of coin; but from this resort we 
have deliberately shut ourselves out. To say that we can with im- 
punity continue to shut ourselves out from it, or supply its place by 
inconvertible paper, which on the other band could not be got rid of 
when our need was over, is simply to talk foolishly. 
THE “ PROTECTION” OF THE NEGRO. 

MHE disagreement of the Judges of the Circuit Courtin Virginia will 

probably carry the question of the constitutionality of the En- 
forcement Law to the Supreme Court, and lead to a thorough dis- 
cussion and, let us hope, to a satisfactory and final decision of the 
question of the real nature and extent of the changes which the 
Constitutional Amendments havc worked in the relation of the States 
to the General Government. The importance of this question it is 
impossible to overestimate, for it does not, as many people try to 
believe, concern the colored people in their political and social 


status only; it touches the theory and structure of the 
United States Government, and has the most serious bear- 
ing on all the matters included under the general term 


“yeform” which are now oecupying the attention of the coun- 
try, and are likely to occupy it for the next ten years at 
least. It ought to be borne in mind, first of all, that none of the 
reasons which led the framers of the Constitution to make the 
peculiar distribution of administrative duties between the State and 
Federal Governments which they did make, have lost their force 
through the experience of the last ninety years. On the contrary, 
the history of that period, both in Europe and in this country, has 
strengthened them. We have seen several attempts to set up re- 
publics in Europe defeated, and apparently defeated for an indefinite 
period, by high‘centralization, which has worked evil ia two ways 
——by the excessive accumulation of power at the capital, and by 


Wise men wiil feel reluctant to go into long enterprises or | 
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the accompanying and resulting decline of political interest and 


sense of political responsibility in the provinces. At this moment, 
too, curiously enough, every free nation which has, consciously or un- 
consciously, drifted into the administrative practices and tendencies 


which the majority in our Congress have been preaching 
and fostering during the last fifteen years, is trying 
by might and main to get back to a _ posilion even re- 
motely resembling that which we occupied before the war. It 


must be observed, too, that the immense additions made within 
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the last thirty vears to the means of communication do not tel) 
against but rather in favor of the precautions which the men of 17+ 


thought salutary. 


7 
It would undoubtedly be easier, as far as physica! 
instrumentalities are concerned, to govern Colorado from Washing- 
ton now, than it would have been to govern New York from Wash- 
ington in the beginning of the century. But 
governing any State from Washington at that period were not 
physical simply the moral objections to 
centralization are strenger now than they were then. ‘The ¥ery 
facility and rapidity with which the President and Congress can now 
make their power felt all over the Union, furnishes a constant 
temptation to stretch it to its last limits, and to overstep those 
limits too. Nothing ean furnish a stronger inducement to arbitrary 
meddling and unwarrantable assumption of authority than the 
ability to get news from New Orleans and Little Roek every minute 
of the night and day. 


the objections to 


they were moral: and 


It rouses and stimulates the passion for inter 
ference in the most moderate men to have telegrams for instructions 
coming in incessantly from the marshals and distriet-attorneys, and 
to know at the same time that these instructions may be carried 
into effeet a thousand miles away within an hour after they leave 
the office; and, though last not least, the corrupt combinations of 
political conspirators and adventurers for using power for sinister 
purposes are made very much easier by the aids lent by modern 
science to the transmission of orders and reecipt of reports. The 
railroad and telegraph have of themselves caused a steady tlow of 
power to the political capitals of the world, the dangers of which 
could only be met by a great change in the character of political 
men. Of any such change there is no trustworthy sign. Therefore, 
instead of feeling less, there is plenty of reason for feeling more 
uneasy abort this matter than the last generation felt. 

When we say all this, we do not necessarily condemn the Repub- 
lican party. The government it set up was essentially what the 
Due de Broglie called a “ gouvernement de ¢ombat ”—the kind of 
government the Legitimists wish to set up in Franece—that is, a 
government which legislates and administers on the theory that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the country are publie enemies, 
to be watched with horse, foot, and dragoons. 
kind, however, ean last long as & free covernment;: it has the seeds of 
ruininit. It was the kind ef government which the cireumstances 
of 1860 made neeessary, but it ought to come to an end as soon as 
possible: and the legislation produced by it—that is, produced by 
men who spoke und voted with the passions of civil war strong upon 
them—is to be examined in calmer times with zealous serutiny. 
Now, the Constitutional Amendments, it say, 
tained the deliberate judgment of the country as to what were 
the changes in the organie Jaw which the war rendered necessary. 


ye 
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No government of this 


is safe to eon- 


It is impossible to gainsay their soundness and appropriateness. 
The Fifteenth, in particular, was exactly what the circumstances of 
the case called for, as neeessary to protect the negro against possi- 
ble proseription on the part of his late master, and it was a kind of 
prohibition—that is, a prohibition of certain legislative acts—with 
which the people were perfectly familiar, for the Constitution contains 
several examples of it. The Constitution prohibits States from enter- 
ing into treaties with foreign powers, granting letters of- marque, coin- 
ing money, issuing paper-money, passing bills of attainder, or e.r-post- 
Facto laws, or laws impairing the obligation of contracts, or granting 
titles of nobility, or levying customs duties, or keeping an army or 
navy in time of peace. The mode of enforcing these prohibitions, tov, 
was one with which the country was also perfectly familiar, namely, 
the submission of the validity of the State laws passed in contravention 
of them to the judgment cf the Courts of the United States in bena- 
If, for instance, to take the most familiar and aptest 


| illustration, a State passed a law impairing the obligation of con- 


tracts, or an ex-post facto law, every American knew that it would be 
upset by a suit brought by private parties in the Federal courts. No- 
body dreamed of any direct interference of the Federal authorities in 
the matter, except in execution of jadgments of the courts of law. No- 
body dreamed of going to Washington to complain to the Attorney- 
General that a State had legislated so as to violate contracts, or of 
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having Federal troops sent down to punish people for violating con- 
tracts, or of having Congress pass elaborate acts charging the Dis- 
trict Attorney with the duty of prosecuting all violators of contracts, 
2nd so on. 

Now, we venture to assert that when the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was before the country, no person supposed that it could 
have any effect on State rights or duties greater or other 
than the prohibitory clauses already existing in the Constitu- 
tion, or that it would lead to any violent or unprecedented de- 
partures from the beaten track of American constitutional law. 
Everybody said, “‘ If we adopt this amendment. no Southern State 
will hereafter be able to disfranchise the negro. If any State at- 
tempts it, the negro will beable to go into the Federal courts and 
have the statute set aside. He will thus be able to protect himself 
in the enjoyment of the suffrage, and through the suffrage he will 
be able to ensure respect from the State authorities. If the whites 
should at first intimidate him, so as to keep him away from the 
polls by illegal means, why, we sball reach this by having seats thz.s 
secured contested in the regular way in Congress, and the success- 
ful candidate ousted. As regards State politics, the division of 
parties must, by the exercise of the commonest skill on the part of 
the leaders of the colored men, lead to the negroes holding the 
balance of power, even if they do not make common cause 
With one of the existing organizations, and thus obtaining their 
due share of influence and protection. A large body of voters can- 
not in America, in our day, very long be deprived of anything they 
choose to insist on or which is only denied them through prejudice. 
Politicians have neither prejudices nor passions, and a desire for 
the negro vote is sure very soon to make negroes in many States 
masters of the situation, and in all an influential element in politics. 
That this Amendment would lead to legislation giving the United 
States Government direct control of the elections, even when there 
was no such State legislation as the Constitution forbade, enabling 
it to go down and punish all offences committed against 
colored people, and likely to intimidate them at a near 
election—thus taking the police of the State virtually out of 
the hands of the State authorities ; making almost any crime of 
violence cognizable in the United States Courts, and, in fact, 
greatly changing the division of administrative duties made by the 
Constitution—were things for which people were totally unprepared 
when it was passed. We certainly were. If we had foreseen in the 
smallest degree the construction the majority in Congress would put 
ou the Amendment, we certainly never should have said a word 
in its favor until its scope had been more specifically defined. We 
need not say more in illustration of the evils this construction has 
worked than that under it a United States judge has prevented a 
legislature from meeting and set up a new one by an injunction 
issued at night and executed by a military force; that a case of 
ordinary murder has been taken outof the hands of the State police 
and brought before the Federal courts, on the ground that the 
murder was committed to hinder the murdered man from vot- 
ing three months later; and that several persons have been ar- 
rested and compelled to give bail, at great distances from their 
homes, on charges of having intimidated voters by dismissing them 
from their employment—a precedent which would, of course, place 
every employer of labor in the country at the mercy of his men for 
months before election, and enable them to skulk or cheat him with 
impunity. The bare statement of these things is sufficient. The 
Enforcement Acts are not simply deep and far-reaching changes in 
the American system of government, but they have been sprung on 
the country and carried out without its consent or consideration, 
and are evidently capable of “being made the instrument of mon- 

strous political corruption and oppression. 


If we are asked whether the fact that they protect the negro does | 


not justify them, we reply that a military occupation in great force, 
for an indefinite period, would protect the negro far more effectually. 
An army of eceupation of about 300,000 men, mainly mounted, with 
courts-martial sitting en permanence, armed with summary powers, 
in every Congressional District at the South, would make colored 
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people as safe as it is possible for the arm of flesh to make them. 
We should ourselves, when Congress was beginning the work of Re- 
construction, have preferred three or four years of this régime to the 
reign of the carpet-baggers. Why, then, do the friends of the negro 
at the North not advocate its maintenance for an indefinite period ? 
Simply because they think it would entail enormous expense, and 
would seriously imperil the government of the Republic. That is to 
say, there are dangers and sacrifices which even his warmest friends 
are not prepared to incur for his sake. Just as they were ready to 
sacrifice a million of white men, if necessary, to save the Union on 
the battle-field, they are prepared to let four millions of black people 
sufler more or less temporary injustice and injury sooner than over- 
turn the Government and set up a military empire. In fact, questions 
of political policy are, like most questions of domestic economy, 
questions of cost. People have to ask at every step whether this or 
that is worth what they will have to pay for it, either in present 
enjoyment or permanent advantage. The American people have, 
after full consideration and much observation, come deliberately to 
the conclusion—and, as we believe, a sound and happy one—that the 
perfect peace and “ protection” secured by a great centralized 
government like the French Empire are not worth what they cost ; 
that liberty, as we have it, well repays us for the turbulence, dis- 
orders, failures of justice, imperfections of administration, which 
undoubtedly accompany it. They are not, we believe, prepared to 
abandon this conclusion for the temporary benefit, real or supposed, 
of any class of the population, black or white, and they are happily 
sustained in this by another conclusion, no less sound and happy, 
and that is, that under our system such evils as afflict the South will 
be cured sooner than under any other system. Nobody will ever 
take care of the colored voters so well as the colored voters them- 
selves, and a greater hindrance to their learning how to do so 
could hardly be devised than the Enforcement Acts. The whole 
doctrine, in fact, that the United States owes any class of citizens 
‘‘ protection” in any other way than that provided by the Constitu- 
tion, is not simply borrowed from politics of a totally different 
character froin ours, but is hostile to the theory of the educating 
effect of political action, upon which our political system rests. 
Though last, not least, the Enforcement Acts are calculated to 
weaken the sense of responsibility in both State and Federal officers 
in all places subjected to their operation, and for this reason: 
Hitherto the spheres of Federal and State officers have been care- 
fully marked off from each other, so that there was no doubt about 
their respective duties. The former pursue! murderers on the high 
seas, the latter the murderers on land; the former caught pirates and 
counterfeiters, the latter furgers and thieves; and so on.  LEvery- 
body knew to whom to look if any particular offences passed un- 
punished. But under the Enforcement Acts the Federal authority 
has been made to cover almost any offence which can be made to 
appear, in any degree, likely to “intimidate” a man. If he is threat- 
ened, assaulted, robbed, or murdered, dismissed from his service ; or 
if his house is burned, or his wife insulted, or his children kid- 
napped, or custom taken away from his store, or people dissuaded 
from attending his lectures, or from subscribing to his paper, it may 
be said that his case is covered by the Fifteenth Amendment, 
although there may be State laws in force punishing these acts 
severely. Who, then, is normally responsible for his protection? It 
would be hard to say. If the Attorney-General at Washington 
chooses to interfere, the Federal courts may undertake it; but if he 
does not choose to interfere, he need not; and the State police are 
not likely to be very zealous in the discharge of a duty which may, 
at any moment, be taken out of their hands. 





WAITERS AND WAITRESSES. 
3.2 
\\ E took the likerty of pointing out two years ago that much of the pre- 
valent complaints made against the deficiencies of Irish servant-girls 
was unreasonable, because it was based on an assumption which employers, 
while using it, well knew to be untenable. The rage poured ont inmost 
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magazine articles over Bridget, for instance, draws an appearance of justifi 

ability from the theory that Bridget offers her services as a trained servant, 
and is employed a3 such—the fact being that ail parties to the contract’ know 
perfectly well that this theory is without foundation. Bridget in reality offers 
her services as a person who knows.little or nothing ef the business expected 
of her, and who would not be engaged to do it if the other party to the con- 
tract conld get it done in any other way : that is to say, she is a pis-alier, and 
she behaves accordingly. An efficient, satisfactory pis-aller is, however, 
something which has never yet been seen. There are in Ireland, and in all 
the cther countries from which the ranks of domestic service are filled, 
plenty of trained servants who make a business of cooking and waiting, but 
they do not emigrate, and would be very foolish if they did so. Indeed, 
there is no earthly reason why they should. They are there in a tolerably 
highly-paid calling, which has a well-defined place in the social organiza- 
tion, in which their habits and tastes are sufficiently provided for, and 
in which their ambition finds sufficient gratification. In coming here they 
would find themselves in a position which even those who preach most 
against Bridget consider degrading, which every native American will 
almost sooner starve than fill, which beth our politics and our litera- 


ture do everything to depreciate, and from which nearly all 
Americans hold it to be the duty of either man or woman to 
escape at the earliest possible moment. No calling can flourish 


or attract capacity or elicit training under such conditions. The dom - 
tie servant in America, such as she is, is the natural product of the tone of 
the American community on certain important social questions, and the 
natural result of the depreciation visited on all forms of menial service. It it 
were the fashion to represent bricklaying as degrading, we should before 
very long be reduced ©» employing hod-carriers to build houses, and. the 
misery resulting from this would not be mended by a few reactionary article, 
or lectures showing that it was noble and holy to be a bricklayer, and that 
houor and shame came not from a man’s occupation, but from his manner of 
following it. From this point of view, therefore, Bridget is an estimable 
citizen, who is performing certain very important functions, in a manner far 
from efficient, it is true, but as well as she knows how or we have any right 
toexpect. She is not trained, but she is living in a community in which it is 
somewhat the fashion of even educated people to decry training, to the 
great injury and demoralization of the laboring class; and if she were trained 
she would probably never have come here. It is the part of wisdom, there- 
fore, to make the best of her, instead of denouncing her, particularly as she 
is indifferent to public opinion, sees none of the magaziues, and attends no 
meetings, except lectures by priests on the ancient glories of Ireland and 
on the present condition of the Pope, which seems to her very harrowing. 

It is no part of our present purpose to consider her as a cook. It is as a 
waitress that we have to discuss her now, and as a waitress in the narrow 
sense of the word, meaning a person who waits at table. Her superiority to 
a “man waiter” for the common run of families is obvious enough. A 
household has to be rather large, expensive, and complicated to reconcile a 
man to the life of an indoor servant and call out his powers init. This is 
true even in countries in which he is a member of a large class, and in which 
his calling is recognized as legitimate and suited to his sex, and has been 
long and well established. Even there the steady confinement to the house, 
and the constant immersion iu the gossip and scandal of the women of the 
kitchen, and the restraints he has to impose on himself in his demeanor, 
have a disastrous effect ou his morale. Hotel waiters even, who enjoy much 
more liberty, and lead a more stirring, active life than waiters in private 
families, are rarely proof against the straiu which the calling puts on the 
mule nerves. We have been told by a head-waiter of long experience in large 
hotels that the best waiters he bad ever seen were sure to disappear 
at intervals of a few weeks, and pass some days in a state of beastly 
drunkenness. The monotony, the confinement, the pettiness of the de- 
tails of which their duties are made up, the smallness of the demand 
on their muscles, the absence of fresh air, and the necessity of speaking 
in a low voice, are more than an ordinary man can bear very long without 
a nervous crisis, which not unnaturalJy seeks relief in some form of arti- 
ficial excitement. Women bear this sort of ordeal much better. They 
eat less, and consequently tax their digestion less; they bear a sedentary life 
and confinement to the house better; have less craving for excitement, or 
get it more readily from the common incidents of family life. Ail these 
peculiarities have in England established their superiority to men as tele- 
graph operators in stations where the calls are rare. It has been found 
impossible to get neu to remain at their posts waiting, as women will, without 
wandering off in quest of compauy or entertainment. In this country, too, 
& male waiter finds public opinion thrown against his calling, and other 
avenues inviting him with such vigor as to keep him eonstantly in a state 
of suppressed revolt, and to make him in many cases a sort of domestic tiger, 
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There would probably be no mere 
amusing volume than a history of the experience of those who have long em- 
ployed him. There is, perhaps, hardly any form of human “ cussedness * 


| which they have not encountered, ane probably nobody has thoroughly ex 
plored the more obscure recesses of human character who has not had the 


| management of him. 


Of course, those who are willing to pay high wage: 


| and whose household is brilliant enough to excite the imagination or task 
| the powers of a menial mind, often light on men who are treasures for 


| 





their particular purpose; but, as a general rule, the waiter as a permanent 
part of an American household is an anachronism and an anomaly, and may 
frequently prove a nuisance. The tendency to get him out of the house, 
and only call him in occasionally as a professional and on state occasion 
has, we imagine, grown greatly within the last few years. ‘The training of 
one is something which it would be unwise for any American to undertake, 
unless he is himself vigorous, athletic, and determined, and for a lady it is 
simply out of the question. 

The training of waitresses is a matter which can never be successtuily 
undertaken until the prevailing notion that the Trish girls who offer them 
selves in that capacity are impostors—that is, persons who represent them 
selves as something which they are not—has been abandoned, and until they 
are finally and fairly accepted as peasant girls, and nothing else. They can 
not be fairly dealt with by persons who are angry because they are not 
equal either to the “notable” New England woman whom the magazines so 
often recall, who does all her own work in the best style by three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and who has the rest of the day to herself, or like the aecom 
plished Eaglish parlor-maid, who relieves her mistress of all care about both 
drawing-room and dining-room. The fact is that when the Lrish waitress first 
sees the dinner-table of a family of even moderate means and plain living, it 
bears to her somewhat the appearance of preparation for a mysterious heathen 
rite. The rules and regulations which control the setting of the table, the 
course of the dishes, the changing of the plates, and so on, are provisions for 
the gratification of tastes she does not possess, and which only years of train- 
ing would give her. The whole subject of table manners is, in fact, as mysteri- 
ous to her as parliamentary procedure or legal pleading. Why the eating of a 
meal should be surrounded by so much elaboration and ceremony she ean 
not conceive, unless it is for the satisfaction of empty pride. Explanation 
of the theory of the matter to her would. therefore, be impossible, for it is 
largely founded on faint repugnances and likings, which vanish as sovon as we 
bring the cold eye of reason to bear on them. ‘To try to make her feel about 
the table kervice as her mistress does—that is, give her the mistress’s sense 
of propriety and decency and fitness—would be as absurd as to begin the 
education of a military recruit by a course of high strategy. 

In all attempts to train persons in a very low stage of culture, and espe- 
cially in attempts to train them to perform processes of which they do not 
understand the theory, the only chance of success lies in making them re- 


peat incessantly certain acts in an invariable order. By the incessant repe- 


tition you create a sort of habit, and by the invariableness of the order you 


help that feebleness of the memory for unfamiliar facts which almost 
always accowpanies deficiency of mental training. Therefore, if any- 
body wants to train a peasant girl to wait at table, she must be 
made to do the same thing every day in the same sequence, and with 
vo omission or departure from the programme. 
means the usual practice. 


This is, however, by no 
The plan commonly adopted is to exact from ber 
the least possible amount of service when the family are alone, and then, 
when they have any company, to put on her suddenly a great variety of new 
duties, the reason for which she doves not see and the order of which she 
canuot for the life of her remember. The result is that the attention of the 
mistress of the house is wholly abstracted from the company and concen- 
trated on Bridget, whose movement she watches with horrible interest, and 
whose memory she is obliged to jog every time a plate has to be changed ; 
and that Bridget, if she is a modest or well-meaning girl, is overwhelmed 
through the whole dinner by remorse for the past and anxiety avout the future, 
and probably often wishes she were dead before it is over. In short, no 
device can be a substitute for minute drill, sach as a reeruit gets. To pre- 
pare a soldier for the movements on the battle-field, he has to be taught day 
by day to perform certain movements in a certain way on the parade-ground, 
which will never be of use except on the battle-field, and this is the 
only way iu which he can be prepared. That is, he has to acquire a certain 
mechanical routine, which he can follow in times of great mental disturb- 
ance with the force of habit. There would net be much use, as is seen in 
the case of ill-drilled militia, in explaining the manceuvres to him, and put- 
ting him through them once or twice a year. He has to be drilled until he 
can handle his arms and make the required manceuvres without thinking 
about what he is doing or going to do. Bridget is very much in 
the recruit’s position. If you want her to wait easily on guests. you 
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Uitist have your table served every day as you mean to have it served 
There is no other way of getting efficiency 
Of course, this does not imply that you must always have 
There 
is @ distinction, as Dr. Johnson has pointed out, between even a good 
But your poor family 


when you have company. 
ent of her, 


as good a dinner when you are alone as when you have friends. 


dinner for yourself “and a dinner to ask a man to.” 
the work of waiting is concerned, 
in such a way that preparation for company sball mean simply the addition 


dinners igust be served, as far as 
of another course or other courses, and not a total change in the method 
The waitress must not be called to do 
things which she bas never done before, or only done very rarely, and has 
forgotten all about. She must simply have to do what she did yesterday and 
the day before, or only, if there is any change at all, have to do it a greater 
number of times, 


aud a new distribution of duties. 


elaboration in the service of the daily family dinner, but not nearly so much 
a3 one might suppose at first blush, and of course we do not present it as 
everybody’s duty. 
those who really wish to make it easy for them to see their friends at their 
table with less trouble and expense and confusion than hospitality now in- 
volyes; and we wust remind those who shrink from it that improyemeuts in 
the manner of eating are not only asign of increasing civilization, but a solid 
contribution towards it. The plainest and worst-served dinner in an 
American farm-house is anadyance, which no one would like to see lost, on 
the meal eaten by Indians with their dirty hands out of the tribal pot. Nay, 
we might even go so far as to say, as we have said more than ouce before, 
that the great end and aim of civilization and of patriotism are or ought 
to be the multiplication of well-furnished parlors with well-bred women 
iu them, and the multiplication of pleasant dinner-tables, with well-dressed 
people eating good food off them, served by calm and competent waiters 
or Waitresses. Of these things no country can have too many. 

There is one rule of training, however, which cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted on, and it is this: that a peasant girl cannot be readily, if at all, made 
into a good waitress if the dinner is served in the old Anglo-Saxon way in 
which Hengst and Horsa loved it—that is, if all the dishes, supposing there 
are more than one, are put on the table together, and the guests are allowed 
to choose betweev them, so that when one is taking turkey, another is eat- 
ing beet, and another mutton. The table service cannot, under such a 
system as this, be efficievt unless each person has a waiter to himself, and 
even then there are three or four persons employed in carving, and the ut- 
most confusion is created by the crossing of plates and the simultaneous ex- 
pression of varied desires. The practice is a relic of the oid barbarian 
times, when the object of a meal and its main interest lay in the consumption 
of a great quantity of victuals. The more food the host could then display 
at ovee on the board, the more hospitable he seemed, aud the pressing of 
the guests by himself and his wife to eat this and that, and to try something 
else, or to cram down a little more of what they bad tried aiready, and 
the cutting up of the meat and its distribution, took the place of rational 
conversation, and in fact converted the dinner into a mere “ feed.” It has 
bred, too, im the minds of a great many people a strange, savage desire to 
see on the table before them all at once all that they are going to have, 
or can have—a faney which hotel-keepers try to gratify by surrounding 
you with great numbers of little dishes, each containing something diffe- 
rent, and many of which the diner does not mean to taste, but contents 
himself with gazing at as he eats. At Harvard College, where a gal- 
lant attempt is making to raise the standard in eating by supplying 
meals to four or five hundred students in the great hall, and serving them, 
not a la Hengst et Horsa, but in consecutive courses, many of the boys 
were at first distressed by not seeing the entire repast, pie and all, 
laid out before them when they sat down, and grumbled over the reten- 
tion of any portion of it in the kitchen until the time came to serve it, 
showing that habit had really made the sight of “ what was coming next” 
a source of real contentment, and, perhaps, an aid to digestion. But good 
waitiag is not possible under any such system, and anybody who adheres to 
it must not try to teach servants to wait, for there is nothing to teach. The 
best way to distribute under it is for the whele company to 
give themselves up wareservedly to pushing plates to and fro, and calling 
eut their wants, and cutting up meat, and spooning out vegetables, aud not 
make any attempt at rational talk about better things. The most the wait- 
ress can do, under such circumstances, is to carry some one person’s plate 
now and then for something in the general confusion, and pour out ice- 
water, which always furnishes a ready escape from complete bewilder- 


food 


ment, 


In order to evable ove womau to wait efficiently on many 


guests, aud enable a sinall establishment to have many guests, and to keep 
down noise, racket, and disorder, and give opportunity for conversation, the 


The Nation. 


This undoubtedly would often involve some increase of 


We cnly offer it as a suggestion for the consideration of 
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way to serve the dinner, be it never so small or plain, is in courses—that is, 
to produce only one dish at a time, and give nobody auy choice, aud let any- 
body who does not Jike what is offered him wait until something else comes. 
This entails, doubtless, more frequent changes of plates and knives and forks, 
but the additional trouble ia this direction is saved in other ways, to say 
nothing of the increase of comfort and thé reduction in the amount of carv- 
ing—the total disappearance of which from the table will assuredly be the 
next great step in the art of living. The orcer of service can in this way 
be taught and learnt and remembered. ‘This leads us to ask one question, in 
closing, of those who are ipterested in the industrial training of women, and 
that is, why there are in our large towns and cities, where dinner-giving is 
frequent, no extra-menial waitresses competent to take charge of a dinner as 
waiters do, to carve, and see tothe proper service ofa large company? There 
is in every city a considerable number of men who make a very good living 
in this way, and many who have all winter far more than they can do, but 
waitresses of this kind one never sees. Yet the number of women wh» have 
to follow waiting as a calling is very large everywhere ; and there isa large 
number of others who say they would follow it if it were not that it confines 
them ail day loug in another person’s house, and at her beck and call, and 
gives them no control over their own time. Now, there is not a single Amer- 
ican city where waitresses who understood their business, knew how to 
carve, and had the art of dressing neatly in black, might not obtain employ- 
ment in Jarge numbers at high wages from November till April, and yet live 
in their own lodgings, or fix the amount of work they would do. The lite, 
too, would be vastly healthier, happier, more varied, and better paid than 
avy of the occupations into which poor women who scorn domestic service 
now rash. They would be employed by great numbers of families, who, when 
they have more company than their own household is equal to, nevertheless 
dislike calling in a man, feeling him to be a sort of elephant who gives too 
much éclat to triflivg occasions. Why is it that this has never been thought 
of by any elevator of woman, or suffraye worker, or enlarger of woman’s 
sphere, or thrower open to women of a preater variety of resources ? 


ANDRE CHENTER. 
Paris, Novembr 20, 1874. 


oe has till new been no complete edition of the works of André de 

Chénier. His manuscripts were all in the possession of his nephew, M. 
Gabrie] de Chénier, who allowed several editors and writers, Sainte-Beuve 
among others, to make copious extracts from them. As many of the 
poems are unfinished, the editors have hitherto published only a portion of 
Chénier’s works. M. Gabricl de Chénier has finally himself made a com- 
plete and definitive edition of his uncle’s poems, finished or unfiuished. This 
beautiful edition is preceded by a long notice, which will be most interesting 
to all lovers of French literature. André de Chénier is the connecting link 
between the poetry of the eighteenth century and the Romantic school of 
our age. We find in his works many pages which remind one of Dorat, ot 
La Fare, of Boufflers, and others. He attempted an ‘ Art d’aimer’; his 
bucolies and his elegies are full of shepherds and shepherdesses; but how 
different his muse appears from the powdered muse of the eighteenth cen- 
tury! The secret of his talent may be found in a single sentence of his: 
“In all my efforts [ have always tried to approach (cotoyer) the ancients.” 
He was not a scholar, a Classicist ; it may almost be said that his mind really 
dwelt in Greece—and the reason of it is obvious: he was the son of a Greek 
lady, and was born in Constantinople (October 30, 1762). His father, who 
was Consul-General, had married a lady who was born in Cyprus, and who 
claimed the famous Lusignan among her ancestors. Her family name was 
Santé-L’Homaca; she was a well-instructed person, had formed a fine col- 
lection of Greek medals, and had some literary merit. 

Critics may build fine theories on the transition from the conventional 
naturalism of the Dorat school to the pure aud chaste naturalism of Chénier ; 
to me his Hellenism appears to have been a mere accident, and it is certain 
that his reputation as a poet only began to be very great after the Romantic 
movement of the Restoration had given a sudden impulse to the public mind. 
Not that Chénier could be called a Romanticist in the sense now given to 
the word, but he was no Classicist of the dry, imperial school; he had 
broken through all the conventionalities of his epoch, or rather had ig- 
nored them, as if he lived at a very early age in the very atinosphere of 
antiquity. 

We will say nothing of his college years; the only thing worth notice is 
his poetic vocation. At the age of sixteen he wrote very tolerable verses 
avid translated wouderfully well some poems of Propertius, of Virgil, of Hoi- 
ace, of Ovid, of the Greek authors. He was of delicate health, and from bis 
childhood troubled with attacks of the gravel—a malady which is apt to en- 
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gender hypochondria. He was sent for a little while to Strasbourg as a 
cadet in the regiment of Angoumois. But military life did not suit him; he 
returned to his father’s house in. Paris, and lived in a small cirele of friends, 
amovg whom we find Lavoisier, the famous chemist, who was a fernier- 
général, the painter David, de Lamoignon, de Malesherbes, Florian, ete. M. 
Gabriel de Chénier defends his uncle with much indignation against the im- 
putations of some writers, who have represented him as given over to the 
pleasures of the soupers of the end of the cighteenth century. All the sow- 
pers were not like those described by the pen of a Rétif de la Bretoune—a 
nasty writer to whom the bibliophiles of our day have, [ am sorry to say, 
given too much importance. The friends of Chénier were not rakes, they 
were chiefly literary men, and men of good social reputation. There is an 
ideality in his works which separates him from the gross materialists of his 
time; and we may add, also, that his nealth was a contivual check upon the 
folly of youth. tle was not regularly handsome, bat his large eyes, his open 
and round forehead, gave much expression to a face which had something 
feminine rather than masculine about it. At the age of twenty-two he tray- 
elled iu Switzerland and in Italy ; he was anxious to visit Greece, but he was 
recalled home. It was atter this journey that he wrote the greater part of 
his pastoral and elegiac poems. At twenty-five be had still no profession, 
and he was glad to be called to London by a friend of his family, the Marquis 
de la Luzerue, who was ambassalor a5 tas Court of St. Jumes. He re- 
muined four years in London, at first full of erdor, und afterwards discour- 
aged by the sense of bis solitude in the great Euglish capital. He liked Lon- 
don, but the English climate tried bis health. He collected the five editions 
of the classics published at Cambridge avd Oxtord; in London, the British 
Museum was the place where he forgot his cnnui ; and he became especially 
acquainted in this famous library with the pocts o/ the Ttaiian renaissance, aud 
especially with the lesser bucolic poets. His mind was always turned toward 
the form of poetry which Theociitus first used, which Virgil used after him, 
and which had become popular at the eud of the eighteenth century, owing 
partly to the naturalistic revolution of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Parthenius 
Giannettasius (author of ‘Carmina Piscatoria et Nautica’), Bernardino Baldi, 
acd Sannazar (who wrote under the name of Actius Severus) became for a 
time the favorite authors of Chénier. He even wrote some Greek verses in 
honor of Actius. 

We find Chénier at that pericd in correspondence with the Countess Al- 
fieri, who was the widow of Charles Edwerd Stuart. She had, as is well 
known, first borne the name of Countess of Albany, till she married Count 
Alfieri; she received a pension from the French Court till the Revolution, 
and lived in Paris. She writes to Chénier at the beginning of the year 1791: 
“ Our liberty is being gradually established ; I believe that we shall be for 
some time yet in a state of anarchy. Liberty is a gvod and fine thing, but it 
is hard to see it take possession of a country. The best things in this world 
ought to be seen from a distance. The comparison may not be a noble one, 
but you, who are a gourmand, will uot be displeased with it: it is like a good 
dinver which bas an excellent appearance on the table, but if you had seen 
it preparing it would disgust you. 
liberty.” At the time this letter was written the work of the Revolution 


was already well advanced. Cbénier had applauded the famous principles of 
1789; he had become, with his friend, the Chevalier de Pange, a member of 


the “Society of 1789” ; he had written a poem on the “Jeu de Paume” 
(the place in Versai!les where the deputies of the Tiers swore to maintain 
the rights of the people); he had also published two political pamphlets, 
‘Advice to the French People’ and ‘ Reflections on Party Spirit’; he had 
contributed to various newspapers of the time; he was a partisan of cousti- 
tutional monarchy and of that type of government which was then identi- 
fied with the name of Englaud. 

We must give a few details ona poem which afterwards breught Chenier 
to the seaffold. The Swiss regiment of Chateauvieux had mutinied; the 
Jacobins praised the mutivy as an act of independent patriotism, and Collot- 
d’Herbois made the motion to celebrate the mutiny in Paris by a public cere- 
mony. The Ist of April, 1792, was the day chosen for this scandaious per- 
formance. Chévier published, under the circumstances, a small hymn, in 
which Robespierre and Collot-d’Herbois were both named : 


**Quarante meurtriers, chéris de Robe pierre, “**= 


, 


Le grand CoJjlot-d’Herbois, ses clients hels étiques.’ 


It is frightful to think that these two verses sealed the fate of a man, and of 
what a man! 

André bad a brother, Marie-Joseph, who did not discern as early as him- 
self the true character of some of the heroes of the Revolution. He was 
himself a poet, and wrote suecessful tragedies, but was too fond of popula- 
rity. He was not quite in harmony with André, who had seen with horror 


I believe the same may be said of 
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the invasion of the Tuileries on the 10th of August. 1792, the excesses of the 
Marseillai j 


had very painful discussions. Marie-Joseph was the younger and the more 


s, Who bad arrived in Paris on the 31st of July. The two brothers 


\ ld tie fr 
dent of the two. André wrote for the Jonrnal de Paris, and he was one of 
the last who tried to keep the Revolation within preper bound After the 
10th of Anyrust the Journal de Paris could no bo ger appear, m de all its 


writers were dispersed. Chenier went for a little ttme to Rouen and to 
Havre, and then returned to his father’s house in Paris. Wieland enquired 
for him at that time through a friend of his, and wished to know what 
was his part in the Revolution. ‘ What [ do in the Revolution 2?” wrote 
Chenier, in repiy. ‘ Nothing, thank God, absolutely nothing, .  .  . 1 
am determined to keep alocf, to take no part in public affairs, and to form 
in my solitude, for the liberty. the tranquillity, avd the happiness of the Re 
public, wishes which, to tell the truth, much surpass my hopes.” 
Marie-Joseph, his brother, had been elected a deputy of the Convention 
As for himself, be only wished to have a safe asylam; but when M. d 
Malesherbes, the counsel of Louis XVI. (the uncle of M. de la Luzerne, who 
had taken Chenier with him to London), asked Chénier to help him, he did 
not refuse to do so, and he wrote a loug memoir, in which he condensed all 
the arguments which could help the cause of the king. After the execution ot 
Louis XVI. the Terror reigned supreme. Chenier at that time reminds one 
forcibly of the young and beautiral birds which still sing in the morning 
while the cruel arms are preparing which must shortly put an end to their 
existenee. He lived often in Versailles, enjoying the majesty of its solitudes, 
He led the most retired life. But his fate was sealed. He made a visit to 
Madame Piseatory at Passy on the very day when her house was searched 
In virtue of the warrant, every individual found in the house could be 
rested. He was seized and brought to the prison ef the Luxembourg : 
there he was dragged to the prison of Saint Lazarus. 


from 
ilis father would hare 
done better to Jeave him there and to do nothing; he could not repress bis 
anxiety, and wept to the Committee of Public Safety to ask that his 

should be set free. 


son 
Barére received him with his usual cold and treaeh 


courtesy. Collot-d’He:bois heard of the arrest from Barére; be felt at one: 
that revenge was now in bis hands. The cruel Terrorist immediately sent 
orders in virtue of which the arrest of Chenier became legal. When Cheonicr 
the father returned to the prison, the concierge, who seems to have been x» 
kind man, avd who had previously explained to him that Chénier could not 
be detained long, as some formalities had not been aceon plished, said to the 
unhappy father: “ What have you done? 
inscribe your son on the prisoners’ list.” 


I have now reeeived the ord to 
After this formal inseriptren 1 
prisoner could be set free if he did vot appear before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. , 

It is almost too painful to follow this sad history of the arrest of Ché ; 
His brother Sauveur, who was Adjutant-General in the Army of the North. 
was at the same moment arrested at Beauvais; he wrote several letters 
asking to be transferred to the Conciergerie in Paris, and to appear at ence 
before the Tribunal. He succeeded in his request, and was brought to the 
It would be too long to explain in detail how the famiiy of 
Chénier succeeded for a while in putting off the trial of the two brothers, 
and how, after an imprudence of Chénier the father, caused by his zeal. all 
the plans of the family were defeated. Chénier the father called once niore 


upon Barére, and Barére said to him: 


Conciergeric. 


* Your son will leave his prison in 
three days.” So he did, but it was to mount the seaffold. He was breught 
to the Tribunal under a false denomination as André Chénier, man of letters, 
ex-adjutant-general—the qualifications of the two brothers had been nnited 
upon him. But this formal defect made no difference; he had been brought 
before the Tribunal with a batch of 27 prisoners, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The bill of indictment was read, the list of questions was given to 
the jury; there were no defenders, as the law of 22d Prairial did not admit 
them. The questions asked the jury were general, and embraced erir 


res 
common to all the prisoners, The verdict was negative for one prironer 
oply.. All the others, Audré among them, were executed before the end of 


the day. 

The horrible execution (which had become a daily incident of Parisian 
life) tock place on the 7th Thermidor ; two days afterwards the revolution 
of the 9th Thermidor took place. Two days more, and Chénicr would have 
lived, and would bave finished so many poems which are now fragmentary. 
We can judge by the noble ptrity of these fragments of the grandeur of the 
signs of this poet, who died at the age of 31, a victim of the horrible pas- 
sions of the Parisian Commune. 





He wrote verses almost to the eve of his 
death, and sent them to his father concealed in the linen which the wash- 
erwomati was allowed to carry away for him. There is in the new edition 
a facsimile of his last poem, written in almost invisible characters. 1 was 
much interested in finding that Chénier had planned a poem on America; 
the notes whicb he Las left en this poem are worth reading. 








Notes. 


\ ARK TWAIN’S works have found a Danish translator in Mr. Robert 
4 Watt, editor of one of the daily journals of Copenhagen, and author of 
a bock of travels in the United States; and a publisher in Mr. L. A. Jér- 
gensen, of the same city, who sends us a number of favorable notices of the 
book from the Scandinavian press. It appears that, thanks to Mr. Watt 
also, Bret Harte bad already been introduced to Danish readers. A sub- 
scriber calls our attention to the fact that the common error of denominating 
Monsieur H. Taine JZenri instead of Hippolyte, has crept into President 
Hopkins's ‘ Outline Study of Man’ and the ‘ Bric-a-Brae Series.’ “ Philo- 
sophical”” is not exactly the word we should have applied to M. Paul Mar- 
coy’s reflections in his ‘ Travels in South America,’ reviewed last week. The 
types made us adopt it, however, and it may be as well to explain that what 
we wrote was “ philological,” having in mind the numerous Indian vocabula- 
ries which, with other kindred matter, save the work from being a mere nar- 
rative of adventure. Let us improve this occasion to point out another error 
in the same issue, in the first line of page 365, where “every constituency 
and State” should read ‘‘ every constitueney in a State.”.——Mr. Albert 
Mason, in consequence of ill-health, has made arrangements with Hurd & 
Houghton to publish his entire list of books.——Johnson, Wilson & Co., of 
this city, announce as a subscription work a history of the United States 
from the discovery of Ameriea to July 4, 1876, by Benson J. Lossing, with 
illustrations by Mr. Darley. The title of the book will be ‘ Our Country.’ 








—Messrs. Estes & Lauriat permit us to make the following extract from 
a letter addressed to them by the Londen house of Hachette & Cie., dated 
Sept. 24: “ You may be glad to bear that the fourth volume of Guizot [‘ His- 
tory of Frauce’] is completely in type, and the fifth and last volume in MS. 
in the hands of our Paris house. This grand work was just completed be- 
fore the death of the eminent author.” 


—The Cornell Revicw for December describes the recent transaction by 
which Mr. Ezra Cornell has discharged his indebtedness to the State for the 
land serip which he engaged to buy several years ago—the matter which was 
lately made the subject of investigation by the New York Legislature, with the 
result of fully vindicating Mr. Cornell’sintegrity. Ifwe understand aright, the 
State has been paid some $180,000 ; the University, $500,000 (Mr. Cornell’s 
originally promised endowment) ; and the title to the lands located by Mr. 
Corne!l now rests with the trustees of the University, who have established a 
Land Bureau to facilitate the disposalof their new property. How the money 
was raised to reimburse the State is not indicated. In a previous number of 
the Review and in the Cornell Era, the manual-labor system has been dis- 
cussed and been pronounced a failure in the University. Were it ideally 
well managed, as has been far from the case, it requires of those who expect 
to be supported by it in going through college an amount of constancy, for- 
titude, and self-restraint which is rarely found in students. Most of them, 
agaiv, bring no skill or training iv any mechanical art, and have to betake 
themselves to the coarsest form of manual labor, such as grading the 
grounds. Here there is too much competition, for one thing; and for an- 
other, the laborers must needs be very irregular in order toattend upon reci- 
tatiens. Theresult is that though this sort of workis paid for at fifteen cents 
an hour it is considered overpaid. Students prove not over-scrupulous in 
reporting the time that they are occupied, and falee pretences of skilled 
labor are not unknown. The best men find employment in the town when 
the University has nothing for them. The latter pays twenty cents an hour 
for carpentering, and the average workman in the University press earns 
twenty-five cents an hour. “ We are informed,” says the Review, “that 
future prospects [for the press] are good, and that, if sufficient interest is 
taken in it by the authorities, the University printing office ‘can be made a 
first class bouk-printing concern.’” Even if it cannot, there is good reason, 
to our thinking, for maintaining the office as a valuable auxiliary iu the in- 
struction of the College. In the past six years $43,818 20 has been paid out 
for the more or less profitable labor of students ; more than $10,000 having 
been expended in 1859-70, since which time there bas been a steady falling 
off in amount (35,194 46 in 1873-74). In the October Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of California it is stated, under the head of Agriculture, that “the man- 
ual Jabor of the students has been employed, and paid for at good prices ” ; 
and under the head of Manual Labor we learn that stpdent labor is given the 
preference in the work required about the University building and grounds, 
aud that many of the students have thus earned considerable sums in holiday 
aud yacxtion time, but that ouly strong bodies and strong intellects have the 
power to do this. Telegraphy is taught, and forty-seven students are em- 
ployed in the Berke ley Press. 
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—If* an undevont astronomer is mad,” gs good orthodox and poetical 
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authority declares, very mad indeed must an undevout pomologist be. The 
Michigan State Pomological Society (vide Transactions, Vol. III.) means 
to keep well within the bounds of sanity. But there is method—and 
sometimes questionable method—in sanity no less than in madness. A 
specimen of it occurs in a Michigan pomological president's eulogy 
of “The White Muscat Grape,” when he declares: “I cannot refrain 
from expressing my gratitude to the All-wise Giver of every good and 
perfect gift for the happy bestowment of this most precious variety, 
the White Muscat of Alexandria. It seems as if this was the last and 
most perfect work of God, of the vine to man.” It used to be said that 
man was the last and most perfect work of God, and even that the vine, ever 
since the days of Noah, was not an unalloyed blessing. There was, in our 
opinion, equal devoutness and better taste in the more restrained enthu- 
siasm of an early pomologist, good old Evelyn, when, in eulogizing his 
favorite fruit, this worthy writes: “It may well be that God might have 
created a more delicious fruit than the strawberry; all I can say is, that I 
do not believe he ever did.”’ Then, in the inaugural address of the president 
of the year, the following sentence mixes practical pomiculture, rhetorical 
floriculture, natural theology, and figures of speech somewhat remarkably : 
*“* Michigan seems created to our purpose by the All-wise Hand that, around 
our loved peninsula, has poured the sacred waters of Michigan, Huron, and 
Superior, under whose sheltering segis our noble orchards their brightest 
treasures spread to the sun in unfailing harvests.” The exuberance natural 
to a fertile Western soil calls for more attention to pruning. We are bound 
to add that there are better things in the third aunual report of this Society, 
but none richer. 


—The admirable ‘ Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology ’ 
of our countryman, Dr. Thomas, is especially strong in its inclusion of 
Oriental] subjects ; and the few great Chinese names which occur in Western 
literature will readily be found in it. Thus Confucius appears not only un- 
der the familiar Latinized form of the name, but under the original K’ang 
Fu-tsze ; nor is his great contemporary and rival Lao Tsze omitted. Space 
would of course have been wanting for such purely national characters as 
Chang Héng, the historiographer and astronomer (A.D. 78-139); or Ma 
Twan-lin, the great antiquarian of the fourteenth century ; or Ts’ao Fuh- 
hing, the famous artist of the third century, who, ‘“‘ having painted a sereen 
for his sovereign, carelessly added the representation of a fly to the picture, 
and so perfect was the illusion that on receiving the screen Sun K’iian raised 
his hand to brush the insect away ” ; or even Li Peh, “ the most widely cele- 
brated among the poets of China” (a.p. 699-762). These and similar 
names can excite an interest only in foreigu readers of the Chinese; and for 
such students Mr. Wm. Frederick Mayers, British Secretary of Legation at 
Peking, has prepared a ‘Chinese Reader’s Manual’ (Loudon: Triibner ; 
New York: John Wiley & Son), which is as pleasant reading as Lempriere. 
It is a hand-book of biographical, historical, mythological, and general liter- 
ary reference, designed to furnish a clue to those “ intricacies of allusion and 
quotation ” of which Carlyle offers an exceptional example in English litera- 
ture, but which, as Mr. Mayera says, in Chinese literary art assume the char- 
acter of a canon. Hence we have in alphabetic order, along with the 
names of statesmen, emperors, warriors, and other worthies both male and 
female, the tiger (Hu), representing the masculine principle iu nature; the 
fox (Hu, or Hu-li), who “ has many peculiar attributes, viz.,in color he par- 
takes of that which is central and harmonizing (i.e., yellow) ; he is small be- 
fore and large behind; and at the moment of death he lifts his head up- 
wards”; the peach-tree (7’ao), ‘an emblem of marriage and symbol of 
longevity ”; the mountain, Kw’én Lun ; the Indigo bridge (Lan Liao) at 
the ancient capital of China; the planets, the metals, etc.—in al), about a 
thousand notices. The second part of the book contains the numerical cate- 
gories, e.g., ‘ the four members of the human frame, the four cardinal points, 
the four metropolitan prefectures of the T’ang dynasty, the four recluse 
greyheads, ete., ete. ; the five notes of harmony forming the Chinese musical 


scale; the eight objects of government, viz., fuod, commodities, sacrifices, . 


the minister of works, the minister of instraction, the minister of crime, the 
entertainment of guests, the army.” Part III. is occupied with highly 
useful tables of the Chinese dynasties. 


—The proverbial sayings and personal anecdotes with which Mr. Mayers 
enlivens his Manual are numerous and amusing, One Chang Ch’ang, an Im- 
perial official of the first.century B.c., having fallen inte disgrace, ‘“ one of the 
subordinates, triumphing in this event, spoke of his chief as ‘ Prefect for five 
days more’; but Chang Ch’ang, hearing of this slight, seized and executed 
the offender, as a proof that even in the few remaining days of office he ne- 
glected. no duty or prerogative. The phrase has become classical in this 
sense.” President Johnson, Mayor Havemeyer, and many a retiring official 
have in our time furnished illustrations of it. Two centuries earlier thau the 
preceding, Chao Kao, an ambitious eunuch, “in order to discover who were 
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boldest among the courtiers, on one occasion presented a stag to the young 
sovereign, saying, ‘This is a horse for your majesty.’” Every Polonius 
among the courtiers, ou being asked by the Emperor what the animal was, 
answered, “This is certainly a stag’—giving rise to the proverb “to call a 
horse a stag,” in the sense of wilful misrepresentation. The honest cour- 
tiers kept silent, and were marked for speedy destruction by the eontriver of 
the snare. To Su Ts‘in, or his brother Su Tai (fourth century B.c.) is attri- 
buted the proverb, “ It is better to be a fowl’s beak than the hinder parts of 
an ox ”—first man in a little village than second man at Rome. And Su 
Tai is also the reputed inventor of the first complete fable recorded in Chi- 
nese literature: “A mussel was sunning itself by the river bank when a 
bittern came by and pecked at it. The mussel closed its shell and nipped 
the bird’s beak. Hereupon the bittern said ; ‘If you don’t let me go to-day, 
if you don’t let me go to-morrow, there will be a dead mussel.’ The shell-fish 
answered : ‘If I don’t come out to-day, if I don’t come out to-morrow, there 
will surely be a dead bittern.’ Just then a fisherman came by and seized 
the pair of them.” Ts’ao Chih (A.p. 192-232), a poet, third son of a usurp- 
er, was ordered by his jealous clder brother to compose an ode while taking 
seven paces; which he did in the following pointed manner : 
‘* A kettle had beans inside, 
And the stalks of the bean made a fire : 


When the beans to their brother-stalks cried. 
‘ We spring from one root,—why such ire :* 


Some of the women described in this Manual are noteworthy: one whose 
“skill in the art of dancing (posturing) was such that it is said of her she 
could dance on the palm of a hand or in a bowl”; another, the Princess of 
Lo Chang, who, in troublous times, when about to be separated from her 
husband, gave him half of a broken mirror, agreeing on a certain future day 
to expose the other half for sale in the capital—a means of identification and 
reunion like the familiar Western custom of tearing acardintwo. Of the 
Empress Lii (third century B.c.) Mr. Mayers says that ‘‘bers is the only 
reign of a female sovereign to which Chinese history accords a legitimate 
title; and the crimes which disgrace it point a significant warning against 
female rule”—a rather sweeping generalization. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 


()F contributions to the December Ai/antic probably the concluding instal- 
ment of Mr. Howells’s “ Foregone Conclusion ” will have been the most 
eagerly looked for. This novel has already attained a substantial success, 
and we defer any extended criticista till we shall have had time to examive 
it as a complete book. Mr. Nadal’: paper on English and American scenery 
has the merits that are getting to be recognized as distinctive of him; 
but he should have a care not to let his prose fall into rhythms more 
suitable to verse. In the final instalment of “A Rebel’s Recollections” 
the most noticeable fact is that of the religious revivel which passed 
through the Confederate army when all rational hope of success had been 
abandoved, and which excited a superstitious trust iv Providential ‘interfer- 
ence on their side. Besides these contributions, we have an article by 
Mr. Atkinson on the ‘“ Righteousness of Money-Makivg,” not especially 
original, but nove the less sound. “ Only that commerce is to be deemed 
righteous,” he says, “‘ which is based on the idea of mutual service. . . 
The capitalist demands a protective tariff in order that labor may be better 
employed, and really persuades himself that his motive is single. He 
has been set up . . . as one who is to confer benefit, not to render ser- 
vice in what he does.” Mr. Atkinson’s object is to advocate the higher 
education for men preparing for business life. Mr. H. S. Mackintosh writes 
heavily about water-color painting, aud thinks that * in seeking to establish 
anationa! schoo], while we lack the advantage of the hereditary transmission 
of skill, we have no preconcerted, traditional types nor long-established con- 
ventional styles to contend against.” This is encouraging, but we should 
not forget that such types and styles are one very efficient means to reaction- 
ary progress—a progress more resolute. perhaps, than the one which 
has no starting-point, so to speak. Besides the book-notices and 
musical criticism, this number contains a brief screed on the drama, in 
which the critic discusses the “ School for Scandal” as recently given at 
the Boston Museum, and also the play itself. The critic follows Taine’s 
instructive discussion cf the play in bis ‘ English Literature’ pretty closely, 
though he does not succeed quite as well as he might in making the reader 
understand why it is that this comedy holds the stage with such tenacity, 
that even Byron’s assertion that it is the best in the language does not seem 
to most people overstrained praise, even pow. The criticism will remind 
the reader that the Bostonians are fortunate in still possessing one of the 
best stock actors of the old school in Mr. William Warreu—one of a race 
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pretty much extinet elsewhere ; and will startle the playgoer and lover of 
the stage by the suggestion that “ visible change of scene is rapidly be- 
coming a barbarism, and we strongly suspect that this circumstance will 
end by giving a death-blow to Shakspere as an acting dramatist.” 

We hope that Mr. J. S. Barry has not yet received his honorarium from 
the publishers of the Atlantic for his article on “Old Trees,” which is one 
of the most flagrant cases of “lifting” it has ever befallen us to expose 
It is ten pages long, and a good third of it is partly literal transcription, partly 
paraphrase of a paper on the “ Lcngevity of Trees,” contributed by Prof. Asa 
Gray to the North American Review for July, 1844. A considerable portion 
of the remainder is borrowed in like manner from Mr. George B. Emerson's 
‘Report on the Trees and Shrubs growing naturally in Massachusetts’ ( Bos- 
ton, 1850). In neither case is credit given, though the work just named is 
once casually referred to. As if to cover up his tracks, Mr. Barry changes 
the order of Prof. Gray’s illustrations ; but he has the simplicity as well as 
temerity to appropriate the well-chosen poetical extracts with which the 
North American article was garnished. One of these, having in that article 
a general application, is palmed off as an apt description of a particular tree 
in South Scituate, which it is safe to say Mr. Barry never saw, or heard of 
till Mr. Emerson’s report fell into his hands. He is so careless in his pilfer 
ing that where Prof, Gray speaks of trees as existing in 1828, L831, 1844, and 
Mr. Emerson in 1850, Mr. Barry preserves the present tense, and avers (e.q. ) 
that an olive at Pescia, * although now in a state of decrepitude, continues 
to bear a crop of fruit of considerable abundance,” and that a dilapidated oak 
at Brighton, Mass., *‘ is still clad with abundant foliage “—the last being Mr. 
Emerson’s ipsissima verba a quarter of a century ago, ‘he pretence that all 
this knowledge is original, or gathered by original resear 
Mr. Barry’s offence a very serious one. 


h, of course makes 
When he says, in regard to the oak, 
“we must refer to the works of Evelyu and Gilpin, Strutt and Loudon,” his 
readers would not suspect that these were Prof. Gray's words thirty years 
ago; yet such is the case. Mr. Barry’s own padding is absolutely worthless, 
and ought to have farnished the Atlantic's editor a clew to the real character 
of the article. A sample of it is found in his ‘improvement ” of 
from the North American, as shown below within brackets: ‘It was be- 
neath this tree that Henry VIII. [by the Grace of God Defender of the 
Faith, ete.] first saw Gospel light in the [fair] eyes of Anne Boleyn.” 
Scribner's for this month brings to an end the “ Great South” series. 
This energetic undertaking is said, in the editoria! notes, to have cost the 
magazine publishers thirty thousand dollars. The papers are to be made into 
a subscription book for Great Britain and her colonies, as well as the United 
States; and Messrs. King and Champney and the publishers have a fair 
claim to thanks for their labors. Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Mysterious Island " continues 
to be mysterious; and the greatest mystery ahout it is how people can be 
entertained by reading it. The usual rough-and-tumble illustrations, by 
Barbaut, accompany the serial. 


a sentence 


Wm. C. Conant supplies information about 
the Gorham Compavy and other matters, under the expansive heading, “ The 
Silver Age.” An illustrated paper on Madeira contains some interesting 
items. ‘The problem of irrigation there has given occasion for some fine 
engineering: ‘‘ The streams are tapped far up near their sources and diverted 
into leradas, or channels averaging tifteen feet in width, meandering along 
the vertical sides of stupendous precipices, and by easy gradations coursing 
all the gardens and terraces of the islaud.” One of these streams is drawn 
from a waterfall, which is “ on the north side, and bas a sheer descent of one 
thousand feet at the head of a narrow gorge. - . It was necessary for 
the workmen to lower themselves from the edge of the precipice, and thus 
suspended by ropes four hundred feet from the depths below, and often 
drenched by the cataract between which and the cliff they toiled,” to blast a 
trench in the solid rock. Saxe Holm's ‘My Tourmaline’ drifts on through a 
second part ; and Constance F. Woolson contributes one of her formless 
tales, called “Jeannette,” very feeble, and gratuitously outraging the finer 
sensibilities in its crude attempt at force near the close. A brief paper on 
the transit of Venus and some editorial matter complete the number. 

In the Galary, Miss Woolson has an article developing into a figure. 
sketch, suggested by the accidental burning of the old Indian Ageney on 
Mackinae Island: it is better than most of her labors in this field 
The contents of the Galary make a good yaricty. ‘ Leah,” by Mrs, 
Edwards, progresses through its seveuth chapter, and gives promise 
of being a dismally bright and disreputable “ society novel,” as that 
institution has nowadays come to be understood. Mr. Boyesen’s 
‘“Norseman’s Pilgrimage” is an agreeable contrast to this unhealthy 
and with a vigorous flavor and a dash of adventure. 

Lowell Austin cencludes his paper on etching, and promises 
more, which we shall look for with some pleasure. Then there is a paperon 
the duration of the Executive term, which the voters of last month will hard- 
ly need to peruse ; 
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Siam, from Mrs. Feudge; aud a paper entitled “ Apropos of Tyndall,” by 
James Freeman Clarke. The article catled “ Was it Katie King?” by Mr. F. 
J. Lippitt gives an acconnt of some * face-sittings”—i.e., spiritualistic séances 
at which the faces of departed persons appear, and even more than that, their 
whole bodies sometimes. Katie King is the spirit most constantly produced 
in Mr. and Mrs. Holmes’s parlor in Philadelphia, Katie being the daughter of a 
gentleman deceased a century or two since, named King alias Morgan, who 
was in his day a noted pirate, and whose exploits are celebrated, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, in a forgotten book called the ‘ History of the Bue- 
caneers.' Whether this book contains any facts which might throw light on 
the truth of Katie’s representations we do not remember, but to her father, 
whose repentant shade appears now and then shouting “ship ahoy” and 
other nautica! phrases, she must be a source of great pride and consolation. 
Notwithstanding her probably neglected education, she has a “neat and 
studied ” feminine bandwriting, and is capable of writing the finest newspa- 
per English. One of the Philadelphia papers, however, has sent a reporter 
to investigate some of these manifestations, and he pronounces the whole 
thing a very poor piece of jugglery ; and it is a curious illustration of the diffi- 
culty of getting at any of the facts in connection with Spiritualism that this 
newspaper report on the machinery used, the amount of light admitted, and 
all the essential ‘ conditions,” gives a description of occurrences iu no way 
resembling those of which Mr. Lippitt writes. 

In Lippincott we have, among the “ Monthly Gossip,” some ivteresting 
statistics. The first, by Alexander Delmar (late Chief of our Bureau of 
Statistics), relate to the Foundling Hospital of Moscow. In 1869, the num- 
ber of infants reccived there was 11,140; in 1870, 10,661 ; and in 1871, 10,756. 
The mortality is very great, being about 21 per cent. : 


“Of the 11,912 on hand at the close of the preceding year and received 
during the year, no less than 2,426 had died bejore they. attained the age of 
six weeks. The causes of this mortality are in great part traceable in the 
cireumstances of the infants when brought. . . . In the first place, 98 
per cent. are illegitimate. Behind these results there remains much 
that is unreveaic.l, but enough is kuown to completely dissipate the social or 
communistic doctrines on this subject, which even in our own country have 
already found some defenders.” 


The community which should attempt to practise them, he thinks, would be 
overtaken by extinction. The other statistics are entitled * The Llliteracy 
of the Republic.” Our census of 1860 included 1,126,575 white persons over 
twenty who cannot read or write. And “as more than half our population 
are under twenty-one, aud as there bas been no increase of educational 
facilities, there must be more than three millions of young persons who are 
growing up in iguorance to fill the ranks of illiteracy.” The most surprising 
fact is that “‘ eight out of eleven of those who cannot read are native-born.” 
The late slave States are not responsible for this proportion; and, further- 
more, “ nearly all the States return more illiterate females than males.” The 
writer concludes that “‘ intemperance is directly charzeable with the great bulk 
of illiteracy among the native white population ”—a conclusion seemingly 
not unfair. Among the larger contributions are the next to the last instal- 
ment of the “ New Hyperion,” crisp, clear, and amusing ; sections of the two 
English serials, “ Maleolm’’ and *‘ Three Feathers” ; au illustrated paper on 
Mentone ; some recollections of Charles Lever, by T. Adolphus Trollope ; and 
a review of Lord Lytton’s Parliamentary life, by his sun. Mr. Trollope 
made the acquaintance of Lever in Florence, in the days of the Grand- 
Duchy, and gives a description of his rollicking character which will please 
the lover of his books, as it is exactly such a one as they must have been led 
to expect—couvivial, amiable, reckless, fond of adventure of the wildest 
kinds, particularly of sailing out to sea in extremely dirty and dangerous 
weather with his daughter Julia, who liked the sport quite as well as he- 
father, extremely fond of cards, but so full of animal spirits that Mr. Trollope 
declares he has been seen to jump up from the whist-table while some se- 
dater player was dealing, take possession of somebody’s partver for a “ turn,” 
whirl her round the room, and take his seat again as the trump-card was 
turned up. Are there such spirits nowadays ? 
his father is interesting as throwing some new light on a very remarkable 
career, and brings out atrongly what we may be sure never occurred to 
Thackeray when be was lampooning “ Bulwig,” the deep-seated political 
sense which underlay all: Bulwer's writing. Insome of his books, as for in- 


stance ‘ Kenelm Chillingly ’ and the ‘ Parisians,’ the polities and political 


characters are much the best part of the contents, and incline one now to 
forgive u good deal of theatrical sentiment which to the leader of the crusade 
against Snebdom could never be pardoned. 

Old and New opens with editorial disquisition upon the defects of college 
instruction, and the disiveclination of governing bodies of our colleges and 
universities to make public their discussion of methods and the reasons for 
changes adopted by them. This is followed by an address delivered by Mr 
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Hale before the graduating classes of Vassar and Cornell. At the end of 
the magazine is acollege directory, vivivg the names of all instructors in all 
our colleges. This number contains also an interesting paper on the 
“Protestant Theory of Authority,” by Dr. Martineau. 

Harper's Magazine, this month, does not warrant a detailed notice, 
though full of reading-matter well adapted to a large and various audience. 
It contains the first part of an article on St. Augustine, Florida. bearing 
the title of the Ancient City. The transit of Venus gives occasion to an 
article rather more technical than that in Seribner ; and Mr. Curtis, as usual, 
discourses pleasantly from his Easy Chair-—this time on English intellectual 
independence, the discussion of a national university in this country, the 
significance of Tyndall’s address, aud other topics. 
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CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BOOKS.* 
III. 

Bo genes OLK’ is a handsome, good-sized, well-printed book, the design on 
the cover of which is almost a sufficient explanation of the design of the 
story. Little Rhoda, wishing to go to the place where fairy stories are 
true, is taken there by her friend the Chimney-Elf. This enchanted spot is 
the moon, and the way to get there is along the ‘“ moonglade,” or bright 
path made. across the water by the full moon when it rests on the horizon. 
In the moon Rhoda meets all her heroes and heroines, beginning with those 
chronicled in ‘ Mother Goose’ ; next, Sindbad, Aladdin, and a few more from 
the Arabian Nights; Cinderella, Rumpelstiltskins, Jack the Giant-Killer, 
and others from the old, stock fairy-tales ; then the Pegottys and Little 
Emly, Paul Dombey and Little Nell; and, lastly, the Arthurian characters, 
whose doings occupy vearly a third of the book. It will be seen that the 
range of reading here presupposed is pretty wide, though perhaps not toe 
wide to belong to precocious little dreamers, such as Rhoda is represented 
to be. A certain amount of pleasure could probably be got out of the 
book by a child to whom the characters were previously unknown, but 
the unexplained allusions would be rather tantalizing, and the flood of 
questions put to the nearest adult probably overwhelming. Mrs. Austin 
seems to be indebted to the ‘ Alice’ books for the idea of making the old 
stories act themselves over and over again for ever in some magic place, as 
well as for the demeanor of Rhoda under trying circumstances, the style of 
conversation of the ‘‘creatures,” etc., ete. There is the Man in the Moon 
always nibblivg a piece of green cheese, while the Man in the South sits 

near hacking away ata dish of frozen porridge : 


“*Oh my! oh!’ groaned the Man from the South, dropping the knife 
ivto the bowl of porridge, and clapping both hands over his mouth. ‘ What’s 
the matter? Burnt it again?’ asked the Man in the Moon, staring at him.” 


‘Tweedledum and Tweedledee’ was very happily reproduced in somewhat 
this fashion, but the witty author of ‘ Alice’ himself could not have served 
up the whole of ‘Mother Goose’ without the feast’s soon becoming a 
dreariness and a surfeit. When Mrs. Austin gets into the older stories, and 
does not adhere so closely to the legend, there is rather more to interest ; but 
even bere her paraphrasing and combining of the different tales cannot be 
called suecessful. The children will probably prefer to adore Cinderella 
as a young woman of manifold perfections, who justly married the Priuce 
and lived happy ever after, rather than to see her, by Mrs. Austin’s 
analytic fault-finding, reduced to the level of a mere human being. 
The seventy pages relating to “Launcelot du Lac’ and ‘the other 
Round Table worthies show Mrs. Austin’s skill in dealing with ail the re- 
guiation ‘ properties” of that era. She makes a most dazzling day-dream 
out of tourneys, lords and ladies, rescues, feasts, pageants, devoted knights, 
love and beauty, ete.—a dream just such as romantic little girls like Rhoda 
invent for themselves, only a thousand times more clever. Rhoda is in it 
all; Sir Launcelot makes her Queen of Love and Beauty at the tournament, 

leaving Guinevere to writhe with jealousy; Sir Percivale is her knight ; 

Isolde and Ermengarde envy her; the king praises her. In every situation 
her behavior is grave, modest, childlike; Mrs. Austia arranges it so that she 
can have all these triumphs and premature tastes of the grand passion with- 
out being obliged to repent the sins of vanity or sentimentality—common 
compunctions with conscientious little romancers who have to invent their 
own plots. Khoda’s last journey is to the fairy godmother’s “ spectacle fac- 
tory,” where are manufactured spectacles “‘ which have the faculty of making 
everything seen through them look just as the person looking wishes to 
see it.” The “pay” for a pair of these spectacles is mostly “in common 
sense.” The fairy then informs Rhoda that she has worn a pair without 
knowing it all her life. ‘‘ And what have I given for them?” asked Rhoda, 





* Moonfolk. A ‘True Account of the Home of the Fairy Tales. By Jane G. Austin. 
Ilgstrated by W.J. Linton.” New York: G. P. Putnam's Sours. 
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a little terrified. . . . “Not much that was worth keeping, my dear,” 
said the fairy godmother. “Only a little of your childish gaiety, 
and content with common things, and a good deal of time, and some little 
health. I believe that is about all. Iam sure the spectacles have more than 
paid you.” We feel free to say that the price strikes us as a heavy one, al- 
though the fairy godmother probably d&l not overrate it. However, others 
especially those with unromantic and robust little girls, may not agree with 
us. Thisis a free country, avd we all have an inalienable right to eat 
mince-pies and candy when we waut to. 

It is a matter requiring more artistic judgment and dramatic instinct than 
any of our illustrators seem ever to have given to it, to make illustrations 
for the comprehension of children. Probably the cuts in the old ‘ New Eng- 
land Primer,’ with all theircrudeness and want of artistic training, are better 
fitted to interest a child than the most elaborate and excellent woodcuts on 
which the Tract Society prides itself. Good art for children is that which 
tells its story most directly, and which most resembles what children would 
do if they could draw. In a work like the ‘ Hieroglyphic Geography,’ which 
aims solely at intelligibility, the extreme of simplicity is desirable ; a true 
hieroglyphic has no proper connection with art, and should never be turned 
in an artistic form—a law which the designer of these euts has mainly obeyed 
if she has not recognized it, and in most of them she (Anna A. Heermans, 
of the Cooper Union Engraving Scheol) has put her images into the 
true child’s mould, and in some of them is eminently successtul. The 
engraver, Charlotte B. Cogswell, of the same school, has done her part with 
an unusual degree of sympathy with ti: sarposs of the designer, and, taken 
as a whole, the book must be regarded as 4 @ o@ success. Here and there 
the symbolisins are far-fetched and to acbik: «scranslatable ; as, for instance, 
in the sentence “the mountains in the northern part,” the last word is indi- 
cated by a forehead and brows of a human tace with the hair parted—a sym- 
bol which no child of ordinary human intelligence would ever hit. Again, 
on the saine page, ‘an acre” is expressed by ‘‘4 sq. roods,” whieh is not 
hieroglyphic at all, and is abstruse besides. There are too many of these 
insoluble riddles. The task set before a child should never be one which by 
no exercise of its wits canit perform, and there are passages of this geography 
which even av adult of more than average intelligence might be puzzled by 
indefinitely, and which no child could possibly translate without the key. 
Now and then the invention is weak, but when a designer is obliged to turn 
out a series of 600 to 800 designs for such a purpose, this was to be expected. 
Such cases, however, as a magnet and “ude” for “magnitude” are not ad- 
missible, as assailing sound orthography. 

The history of ‘ Pussy Tip-Toes Family’ is, as its title implies, for the 
smallest children. It seems almost a pity to waste such good print and 
cream-laid paper on such extremely infantile composition, diluted to the 
last degree and heavily seasoned with italics, as thus: ‘Oh! what a dear 
little kitten!” cried Milly. “ May I hold it, Margie? Oh! I wish we had a 
kitten!” And so on for nearly 200 pages. But the pictures are mostly 
very good, though all familiar as having been seen in other books; and the 
story, though trying to parents and guardians who have to read it aloud, will 
probably be grateful to the majority of little trots who have mastered the 
primer. Its moral lessons are correct; and it is not wanting in hymns and 
prayers. 

The children who last year read ‘The Life of a Bear’ will be glad to 
nave the ‘ Life of an Elephant’ from the same author. It is even a more 
entertaining book than its predecegsor ; first, because the subject is a richer 
one, and next because, if we have not forgotten, the historian has given 
more of the real habits and possibilities of the animal, and less of his ficti- 
tious biography. It is by exaggerating the personal feelings, family rela- 
tions, and other human resemblances among the animal characters that so 
many animal stories are spoiled. We do not refer to the immortal fables of 
sop or La Fontaine, nor to any other story in which beasts are clothed in 
human gear to point a wise or a witty moral, but to the numerous tales which 
appear annually, and form a class by themselves, in which there will be pre- 
sented the history of a household of rabbits, or squirrels, or mice, with a 
minute account of their sensations when their parents were slaughtered or 
when they fellin love. Much better than this sort of stuff do boys like an 
account of the real habits and manners of a creature, connected by a toler- 
ably probable history of him as an individual, and attributing to him 
thoughts and feelings that he might really be supposed to entertain under 
certain circumstances, if he entertained any. In these respects the biogra- 
pher of the Ceylon elephant, Tamil, has been fairly successful, and has given 





* ‘A Mieragiyphie Geography of the United States. Part I.,containing the New oSass 
land States and New York.” New York: EB. P. Datton & Co. 1874. 
* Pussy Tip-Toes Family. A Story for Our Little Girls and Boys. By Mrs. D. P. 
Sandferd, author of the ‘ Rose Dale Books, etc., etc.. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
‘The ‘Life of an be ag By the author of * The Life of a Bear.’ With 24 illus- 
trations.’ New York: Pott, Young & Co. 
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to his young readers a considerable amount of information about one of the 
most interesting of beasts in a lively, cleverly-inveuted story. 

The title of ‘ Fantastic Stories ’ 
lection of tates of all sorts of lengths which are half fairy 
or rather—as we suppose Herr Leander 
ofeverything—fairy tales told infthe legendary manner, Ww 
lancholy or a grotesque veiu running through them. They are thoroughly Ger 
man, and the lessons they teach subtle and transcendental or quaintly satirical. 
Practical, matter-of-fact little folks will find themselves interested but much 
puzzled, like eats who look into a glass und then go behind it to investigate. 
The more finely attuned will be strongly moved as by poetry. Such writ- 
ing is apt to impress any kind of a child more than he knows at the time, 
and is likely to recur to his memory in later life, when the dates of 
battles and. boundaries of states have been forgotten, bringing with it the 
same sweetly painfal sensations that stirred his young heart when be first 
read it. If the prolific Mr. Knaichbull-Hugessen could compose such pieces, 
he would be more near!y a discipla of Hans Christian Andersen than he now 
thinks he is. 


Fine Arts 


HE usual fortnight’s exhibition of the 
on the 30th ultimo with the customary crush of a ‘private view 
The pictures are abundant and creditable. 
is, we should say, Mr. Frederick A. Bridgman, a pupil of Gérome, who ex- 
hibited in this Brooklyn display a finely-wrought Cairo doorway with a don 
key painted much as Decamps would have painted it; 
sized group of ladies whispering while rowing a boat (originally called * De 
Quoi Parlent les Jeunes Filles ?"’); and who sent another good Cairo 
scene to the contemporary exhibition of the Lotos Club. An interesting 
contribution, on a large scale, was the ** Arch of Constantine,” painted by 
Church, who is represented in the foreground as sitting at his task, while 
the subject further comprises portraits of MeEntee, who threw in the back- 
ground view of the Coliseum, and of Healy, who did the figures, besides 
Prof. Longfellow and Miss Longfellow, who are shown in the middle distance ; 
the picture will be seen, if we have expressed plainly its mixed authorship, 
to be an interesting memorial work. Healy likewise represented on another 
canvas Lincoln and a couple of generals in conference, in that sort of monu- 
mental grouping which is such a pitfall to modern art, and results inevitably 
in a geometrical theorem of legs and pantaloous intersecting at hideous 
angles, Other native painters were F. H. De Haas, witha * Farragut’s Fleet 
at New Orleans,” S. R. Gifford, William Bradford, Constant Mayer, Lamb- 
div, Edward Moran and his artist wife, Nicoll Irving, and Parton. The 
usual loans of recent French purchases, Bouguereau and the like, gave 
a kind of waxy veneer to the whole exposition, avd the studies from the 
Packer and Polytechnic Institutes justified the educational character of 
the whoie display. 


is a well-chosen one to describe a col- 
tales, bal legend ; 
for the invention 


to be responsible 


ith a poctic and me 


Brooklyn Art Association opened 


The marked man of the season 


a half-length life- 


besides, 


—The ‘ Boydell Shaksperean Gallery,’ reduced and re-engraved by the 
heliotype process, has been issued by Gebbie & Barrie, Philadelphia. _Alder- 
man Boyédell’s great effort for the establishment of academic art goes back 
to the date of 1805, when Benjamin West in England, and David and Raphael 
Mengs on the Continent, were severally cultivating the classical. It is the 
strangest history of missteps, the most curious study of national inepti- 
tudes—one on which long essays might be written—the prosaic or practical 
development of the English temper which made art powerless in that coun- 
try to sustain itself at the height where West pinned it up. Across the 
Channel, meantime, the classic ideality of David became a living power, 
whose infiuence has never yet died out. The result has been that France is 
filled with works of a monumental character, sometimes fatiguing and some- 
times great, while England has the utmes' difficulty in finding a mural artist, 
and goes abont begging in a very plaintive rasner when there is a church 
or a public hall to paint. We hee we shall never feel ourselves obliged to 
swell the ranks of West’s detractors; shat hour of unsuccessful pleading, 
when Reynolds vainly tried to persuade him to put a classical costume on 
the Dying Wolfe, would save him from contempt in our eyes if there were 
no other debts due to him. Yet the very keenness and sense shown in West 
on that occasion may be the reasen that England has never succeeded in the 
academic line. Without opening up this curious speculation further than by 
a hint, we feel we ought to say that there is nothing in the ‘ Boydell Gallery’ 
to show a great inferiority in English academics of the day te French art as 
exemplified by Vien aud David. It isa monument of which the nation ought 
to be properly proud, and only accident, or want of some subtle rapport, or 


‘Fantastic Stories. By Richard Leander. 
Illustrated by M. Fraser-Tytler.’ 








1 ranelated by Paulina B. Granville, 
New York: Geo. Routledge & Sone. 
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inattention to the Elgin marbles, or unripeness of classical scbolarsbip, or 
some such mischievous absence of the requisite good fairy, seemg to have kept 
the smooth seed then dropped from perpetuating itself. We really think that 
noovody can honestly study the ‘ Gallery’ without instruction and delight. 
For our own part, we are never tired of looking at the Court of Titania, in 
Yuseli’s picture, where the attendant sprites, demurely dressed like Queen 
Charlotte’s maids of honor, have the quaintest effect of making Shakspere 
seem to go waltziug off with Fanny Burney. We think, again, that the 
Ghost in “ Hamlet” has never been better depicted than by Fuseli in that 
strange, Blake-like composition of his where it rises from the sea, whose waves 
leap around its feet, its motions followed by the curves of the immaterial and 
impossible armor, which flows over its limbs with the burnished aceuracy of 
mail upon a caterpillar or larva, while its hollow eyes are wells of white 
flame, and the foggy air rolls into globes of electric fire. Nor is the Puck 
of Sir Joshua unworthy of Shakspere, with its gentle, English diablerie. 
In trying to rise to a height of more positive daylight dignity, the Boydell 
group of artists are not so successful. The heroes have a general Kemble 
look, usually set upon the godlike thighs of the Torso Belvedere, as in 
Westall’s Hotspur. The labored comedy of Smirke, in Christopher Sly and 





both sustain successfully the comparison with what else was doing in the 
world at the time. Opie, the ex-coachpainvter, contentedly labored away at 
the horrors of his Incantation of Bolingbroke, all unconscious that the other 
crack painter, Old Crome, was to get the suffrage of the future, while he 
should be forgotten. Constable, the true founder of our best landscape, per- 
haps, does not seem to have been approached for a contribution. It is the 
old official galaxy of West, and Northcote, and Romney, end Angelica 
Kauffman, who appear to us to have twinkled in their places with a great 
deal of timely dignity. We are glad to see this sturdy labor of Boydell’s 
placed before the public in a cheap form, which, while it does not give the 
beauty of first proof impressions, is infinitely superior to any kind of copy- 
work not dependent on chemicals. The process employed by the publishers, 
differing from most others which have claimed our notice, is not confived to 
reproducing works in line. Stipple, and perhaps mezzotint, are equally 
adapted to its powers, and Westall’s Wolsey at the Abbey, in Thew’s fine 
stipple engraving, is copied with as much tone as Sharpe’s masterpiece from 
West’s Lear in the Storm. The present publication, in plates about seven 
by nine inches, reproduces one hundred out of the one hundred and seventy 
pictures published by Boydell in his two works of the ‘Illustrated Shak- 
spere’ and the ‘Gallery.’ 


Juliet’s Nurse, is lacking in sympathetic quality. But tragedy and comedy 

















Subscribers in and about this city will receive, by a separate mail, the annual holiday supplement to 
the NA TION, in a new form specially adapted to the convenience of purchasers of Christmas Gifts. 


Non- 


suburban subscribers desiring copies will be supplied as far as possible on recetpt of a two-cent stamp for postage. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


—— 


VERS DE SOCIETE. Selected from 


Praed, Landor, Thackeray, Moore, Holmes, Calver- 
ley, Saxe, Locker, Dobson, and others, recent authors 
in this department. With Title and Vignettes, 
Drawn by John A. Mitchell. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $7 50; 
morocco, $15. 
* If we have ever seenadaintier piece of book-making, 
we have forgotten it.”"—N. Y¥. Evening Post. 


** One of the most exquis'te books ever printed ‘ 
Mr. John A. Mitchell, whose grotesque ot * The Seasons 
has been so popular, has drawn some of the most 
charming bits imaginable for centre-page titles.’—N. ¥. 
Evening Mai. 


THE TAINE-DORE PYRENEES. 


ato, cloth, $ro ; morocco, $20. 


’ 


This book, which was out of print and selling at a 
premium before last Christmas, can now be obtained in 
a second edition. 


ADAMS'S DEMOCRACY AND 


Monarchy in France. $2 50. 


HARDY'S FAR FROM THE MAD.- 


ding Crowd. §1 25. 


MIZELS ESSAY ON RELIGION. 
$2 so. 

GAUTIER S A WINTER IN RUSSIA. 
$2. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
ERSES. By H. H. Second New 
Enlarged Edition. Square 18mo. Uniform with 
* Bits of Talk.’ Price $1 2s. 

‘* The volume is one which will make H. H. dear to all 
the lovers of true poetry. Its companionship will be a 
lelight, its nobility of thought and of purpose an inspira- 
tion.” —.\ew York Tribune. 

“A delightful book is the elegant little volume of 
* Verses,’ by H. H.—instinct with the quality of the finest 
Christian womanhood. Some wives and mothers, 
yrowing sedate with losses and cares, will read many of 
these * Verses’ witha feeling of admiration that is full 
of tenderness.”’—A a@vance. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
~ CENTS PER ANNUM.—Indis- 
2 pensable to all of any literary taste and cul- 
a ture. THE BOOK BUYER. Published 
Monthly by SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 654 
Broadway, New York, at Twenty-fice Cents per Year, 
nost-paid., 











ARPER’S CATALOGUE. The at- 

tention of those designing to form libraries, or 

_ increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 

fully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which comprises a 

large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 

works in English Literature—comprehending over three 
thousand volumes, 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will find this Catalogue especially valuable he reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 

Harper’s Catalogue sent by mail on receipt often cents. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
[LFEART-STRAINS FOR CHRIST- 
MAS-TIDE, 


FINELY PRINTED-—ILLUSTRATED WITH PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC FRONTISPIECE, 


50 cents per copy. 
Orders should be sent in at once. 


Introductory Note. Bv Rev. James Mulchahey, S.T.D., 
of Trinity Parish, New York City. 


The compiler of this little collection of Christmas Heart- 
strains has asked for a few introductory words of com- 
mendation. But, inasmuch as they are, very obviously, 
the choicest utterances of inspiration and devotional 
poetry, commendation would be presumption, except it 
relate simply to the plan and arrangement. These, it is 
believed, will commend themselves; and so, the little 
book may be safely lett to win its way, as a most accept- 
able Christmas Gift, into many households. God grant 
its joyous Christmas message may gladden many hearts! 


Je 
KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 
16 Cedar Street. 
NEW BOOKS. 


FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 


> W. D. Howells. 1 vol.r2mo. Uniform with 
*A Chance Acquaintance,’ etc. $2. 

‘* Indisputably the most artistic and delightful writer 
of fiction in the country.”""— Hartford Courant. 


ECHOES OF THE FOOT-HILLS. By 


Bret Harte. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 so. 

This volume includes the poems he has written since 
his ‘East and West Poems’ appeared. It is rich in 
those unique qualities which have given Bret Harte his 
world-wide fame 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
-AMILY PEDIGREES TRACED 


by Col. J. S. Vivian, Genealogist, who solicits 

correspondence with American families of Eng- 
lish descent. Searches made at the Herald’s College, 
Record Office, Parish Registries, Depositories of Wills, 
etc. Pedigrees correctly drawn and Arms furnished. 
Address Col. J.S. VIVIAN, 1: Walpole Street, Chelsea, 
London, England 








The Four Gospels. 
With One Hundred and Thirty-two Steel Etch- 
ings, by M. Bida. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin have the 
honor to announce that, in connection with 
Messrs. Hachette of Paris, and Messrs. Sampson 
Low of London, they will issue in America the 
English Edition of the above magnificent work. 
The work will be published by subscription 
only, in parts and volumes, and is now ready for 
issue. 

In artistic merit and typographic excellence it 
far exceeds anything hitherto published on the 
subject, and must be examined to be appreciated. 

Prospectuses on application to 596 Broadway, 
New York, where specimens may be seen and 
subscription registered. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes ce fe in concluding a criti- 
cism of 32 pages: ** This work will rank side by side with 
the masterpieces bequeathed to us by former ages.” 


Official Programme, Vienna Exhibition, says: * This 
beautiful work will cause M. Bida to rank side by side 
with those great masters who have immortalized in art 
the records of Christianity.” 


The work has been produced at an outlay of more than 


Two Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 
WALLOW-FLIGHTS OF SONG. 
By Harriet McEwen Kimball. a 


“A small dainty volume of very sweet and tender 
poems.” —Worcester Spy. 


HYMNS. By the same Author. 


“In the range of modern religious poetry, | know of 
but few pieces more true and tender, more sweetly 
touched with the beauty of holiness, than hers.”—YoAn 
G. Whittier. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


713 Broadway, New York. 











OIN COLLECTION for Sale at a 
Bargain, containing over 2,000 Specimens of Ame- 
rican and Foreign Gold, Silver, Nickel, Copper, 

and Tin Coins, Medals and Tokens. 
Address or enquire 


H. D. GERDTS, 


b 45 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. 1. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD. MENDELSSOHN. 


1871. By M. le Baron de Hiibner, formerly Ambas- 
sador and Minister and author of ‘Sixte Quint.’ 
Translated from the French by Lady Herbert. One 


handsome 12mo vol , pp. 658, cloth extra, $2 50. 


‘We do not hesitate to say that ‘A Ramble Round the | 


World’ is the most interesting book of its class produced 
in the last ten years. . . The narrative of the au- 
thor’s travels through Japan and China is one of un- 
broken interest ; there is not a page in it which the intel- 
ligent reader would willingly omit. All phases of socie- 
ty are reported after careful observation; the politics, 
religion, manners, and customs of each nation are exhi- 
bited with a sharp distinctness that we have never seen 
equalled in a work of this kind. . . . Asa whole the 
book is thoroughly satisfying, and we commend it con- 
fidently to those who enjoy a narrative of travels at once 
substantial with information and pleasing withthe wit and 
wisdom of a shrewd observer and with the art ot a skilled 
narrator.”’— Zhe Literary World. 


‘** He wasa quick-witted and candid observer, with a 
lively and entertaining way of telling his story ; and his 
remarks on what he saw and heard well repay reading, 
both for their positive information and for the very read- 
able way in which they are presented. There is 
scarcely a dull page in the book.” —JSoston Transcript. 


“It is difficult to do ample justice to this pleasant nar- | 


rative of travel. 
the vivid style of the foreign original, especially in the 
racy minute manner in which grotesque little details— 
evincing the keen observer—are rendered into excellent 
English. . The work does not contain a single 
dull paragraph.” —London Morning Post. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROT]I, 


Sculptor, Painter, Architect. The Story of his Life 
and Labors. 
Twenty Woodbury types. 
tra gilt, $12. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess Ma- 
rie Liechtenstein. With 5 Steel Engravings by C. H. 
Jeens, after Paintings by Watts and other cele- 
brated Artists, and numerous Illustrations drawn by 
Professor Delamotte, and engraved on Wood by J. 
D. Cooper and others. Third Edition. In1 vol. me- 
dium 8vo, cloth gilt, $7 50. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF FOHN 


Milton. 


Medium $vo, cloth, ex- 


Edited, with Introductions, Notes, and an 


The translator hasadmirably preserved | 





Letters and Recol- 
lections. By Ferdinand Hiller. Translated by M. E. 
von Glehn. With Portrait by Karl Miiller. Extra 
crown 8yo, cloth, elegant, $2 2s. 


*“* Dr. Hiller’s book cannot fail to be read with deep in- 
terest by ailloversZof musical art. It abounds with anec- 
dote and reminiscence strongly sppealing to their fa- 
vorite tastes."—N. Y. Tribune. 


CHATTERTON ; a Story of the Year 

By Professor David Masson of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, $1 75. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, 


Keats, and Other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, $1 75. 


TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 


UNDER THE LIMES. A New Novel. 
By the author of‘ Christina North.’ 
paper, $1 2s. 


‘* One of the prettiest and best told stories which it has 
been our good fortune to read for a long time.”—Pald 


1770. 


AND 


By Professor Masson. 


Extra fep. 8vo, $1. 


Crown 8vo, 


| Mall Gazette. 


| HISTORY OF THE LIFE-BOAT AND 


By C. C. Black, M.A. Illustrated with | 





Essay on Milton’s English. By David Masson, M.A., | 


LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
inthe University of Edinburgh. With three Por- 
traits, engraved by Jeens and Radclyffe. Three 
vols, 8vo, $15. 
‘* Will certainly be the standard edition of the great 
poet.”—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By 
Karl Elze, Ph.D. Translated, with permission of the 
Author, by Dora L. Schmitz, 8vo, $4. 


The author's wide reputation in Germany as a student 


of English language and literature, and more especially | 


of Shakespeare, should make this volume of * Essays,’ 


contributed to the Yahrdiucher of the GermanShakespeare | 


Society, of which Dr, Elze is editor, both valuable and 
interesting to all Englishmen, asa proof of the esteem 
in which their greatest poet is held in Germany. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENG- | 


lish People. 
School of Modern History at Oxford. With Genealo- 
gical and Chronological Tables and Colored Maps. 
Crown 8v0, pp. 848, $3. 


* The aim of this work is defined by its title; it isa 
history, not of the English Kings or English conquests, 
but ofthe English people. At the risk of sacrificing 
much that was interesting and attractive in itself, and 
which the constant usage of our historians has made fa- 
miliar to English readers, I have preferred to pass lightly 
and briefly over the details of foreign wars and diploma- 
cies, the personal adventures of kings and nobles, the 
pomp of courts or the intrigues of favorites, and to dwell 
at length on the incidents of that constitutional, intellec- 
tual, and social advance in which we read the history of 
the nation itself. 
voted more space to Chaucer than toCressy, to Caxton 
than to the Petty strife of Yorkist and Lancastrian, to the 
Poor law of Elizabeth than to her victory at Cadiz, to 
the Methodist revival than to the escape of the young 
Pretender.”’—A uthor's Preface. 


By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the | 


It is with this purpose that I have de- | 


| rers of British caves. 


its Work. By Richard Lewis of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, and Secretary to the Royal Na- 
tional Life-Boat Institution. With 
Crown 8vo, $1 75. 


THE PRINCESS OF SILVERLAND, 
and Other Tales. By Elsie Stryveline. 
tispiece, by Sir Noel Paton. 


illustrations. 


Globe 8vo, $: 50. 
SYBIL’S BOOK. By Lady Barker, 


author of‘ Stories About,’ ‘ Station Life in New Zea- 
land,’ etc. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, €r 50. 


THE FAIRY FAMILY. 


Ballads and Metrical Tales. 
Mythology of Europe. 
With illustrations. 


A Series of 
Illustrating the Fairy 
By Archibald MacLaren. 
Crown 8vo, $1 75. 


BIRDS: THEIR CAGES & THEIR 
Keep. Being a Practical Manual of Bird-Keeping 
and Bird-Rearing. By K. A. Buist, with Colored 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
$75. 

‘The book is delightfully written, and the directions 
for the management and rearing of the birds and fortheir 
treatment in disease and illness, are so clear, sensible, 
and humane that the whole race of cage-birds ought to 
find a marked amelioration in their condition, especially 
in the articlesof food and cleanliness.”"—Ashenaum, 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


Four Books. Translated, with Preface, by W. 
Benham, D.D., Vicar of Margate. Printed with 
Borders in the Ancient Style after Holbein, Diirer, 
and other Old Masters, containing Dances ot Death, 
Acts of Mercy, Emblems, etc., and a variety of cu- 
rious Ornamentation. Crown 8vo, purple and gold, 
$3. 


* A pretty little velume altogether, and a good Christ- 
mas book of the serisus kind.”—C. WS. 1m New York 
Tribune. 


CAVE-HUNTING. Researches on the 


Evidence of Caves respecting the Early Inhabitants 
of Europe. By W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc., Curator of the Museum, and Lecturer in Geo- 
logy in the Owens College, Manchester. With col- 
ored Plate and Woodcuts. Medium 8vyo, cloth, ele- 
gant, $7. 

** As an active member of the band of original explo- 


Mr. Boyd Dawkins is especially 
qualified to sum up and to illustrate, as he has in his re- 


' cent volume undertaken to do, the earliest chapters of 


i 


the archxology of man,”’—Satwrday Review. 


*.* Macmillan & Co.’s Complete Classified Catalogue by mail for 6 cents, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 2&1 


With Fron- , 


Astor Place, 


PHARMACOGRAPHIA. XA History of 
the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin found in 
commerce in Great Britain and British India By 


F. A. Fitickiger, Pb.D., and D. Hanbury, F.R.S. 
8yo, 36. 
* This is a work of high professional value We 


recommend Mr. Hanbury and Prof. Fifickiger's * Phar 
macographia ‘as one of the most useful works which for 
a long time it has been our privilege to iniroduce to our 
readers.""—A thenaum., 


POLARIZATION OF LIGHT. (Na- 
ture Series.) By W. Spottiswoode, LL.D., F.R.S. 
With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, $:. 


THE COMMON FROG. 


ries.) By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
ous illustrations. Crown Svo, §:. 


* A good example of what popular science ought to be 
—within the comprehension of a wide circle of readers, 
and yet thoroughly abreast ot the best investigation of 
the time.” —NV. Y. /udepende nt. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. (Na- 
ture Series.) By George Forbes, B.A. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Crown Svo, $1. 


(Nature Se- 


With numer- 


‘It is a compact sketch of the whole matter in all 
its aspects—historical, scientific, and practical.’’— Sa/wr- 
day Keview. 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE PSYCHO- 
logy of Cognition, By Robert Jardine, B.D.,D.S.C 
Principal of the General Assembly's College, Cal 
cutta, and Fellow of the University of Calcutta 
Crown 8vo, $2. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSO- 
phy. By the Rev. Archer Butler, late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University’ of Dublin 
Edited by L. H. Thompson, D.V., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Newandcheaperedition. Re- 
vised by the Editor. Svo, $s. 


THE VICTORY OF FAITH. By Julius 
Charles Hare, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. Edited 
by Professor Plumptre, with Introductory Notices 
by the late Professor Maurice and Dean Stanley. 
Crown Svo, $2 25. 


** We commend the whole volume as one which ought 
to be read both tor the excellence of the sermons which 
it contains, and for the light which it throws upon the 
inner history ofthe English Church during the last half 
century.”"—7’e Churchman. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF F¥OHN 
Coleridge Pa:teson, D.D., Missionary Bishop. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge, author of ‘ The Heir of Red 
clyfie.’ With Portraits engraved by Jeens. Third 
edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, €s. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LAN- 
guage. F-:om Plautusto Suetonius. By H. J. Roby, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Part I., containing Sounds, Inflexions, Word F orm- 
ation, etc., crown 8vo, $250; Part II., containing 
Syntax, Prepositions, etc. (just published), crown 8vo, 


$3 50. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HIS- 


torical English Grammar. By the Rev. Richard 
Morris, LL.D., President of the Philological Society 
of London, author of ‘ Historical Outlines of Eng- 
lish Accidence.’ 18mo, $: 25. 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF 
the French Language (French-English and Eng- 
lish-French), Followed by a List of the Principal 
Diverging Derivations, and preceded by Chronolo- 
gical and Historical Tables. By Gustave Masson, As- 
sistant Master at Harrow School. Square 12mo, half- 
morocco, $2 50. 

** It will be seen that the ‘ Dictionary’ is no ordinary 


compilation, and that its merits recommend it to all who 
seriously undertake the study of French.”’—.Va/sion. 


New York. 





y Saturday" merged in “ The Living Age.” 
The most eminentauthors of the day, 
such as Prof. Max Miiller, Prof. 
Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
Prof. Huxley, Hon. W. EK. G'ad- 
stone, The Duke of Argyle, R. A. 
Proctor, James Anthony Froude, 
( Kingsley , Matthew Arnold, Ar 
thur Helps, Anthony Trollope, 
Mrs. Muloch, Miss Thackeray, 
Mrs. Olyphant, Wm. black, Geo. 
MacDonald, Erckmann-—Chatrian. 
Ivan Turgueniefi, Jean lugelow, 
Alfred Tennyson, Robert Krown 
ing, and many oihers, are repre- 
sented in the pages of 


° " ra 
Littell’s Living Age. 
« < 

True Living Ace has been published for more than 
thirty years with the warmest support of the best men otf 
the country. It has admittedly continued to stand ‘at 
the bead of its class,” and its success is n »w greater thin 
ever before. It has absorbed its younger competitor, 
¥° os #RY SATURDAY,” and is without a rival 1 its special 
freld. 

A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, Tue Livinc 
AGe@ gives more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 

double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. Ht presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfac- 
tory completeness attempted by no other publication, the 
best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
Psa the coming year the serial and short stories of 

e 














LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 


will be given, together with an amount unapproached by 
any other periodical in the world of the best literary and 
scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the above- 
named, and many other foremost living Essayists, Sci- 
entists, Critics, Discoverers, «nd Editors, representing 
every department of knowledge and progress. 

The importance of Tue Living Ace to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and complete com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature —indispens- 
able because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics— 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS, 


‘** Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature,’’— Boston Journal, 

*“ Reproduces the best thoughts ot the best minds of 
the civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.”’— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

In no other single publication can there be found so 
much of startling licerary excellence.’’"—New Mork Even- 
eng fost. 

‘** The best of all our eclectic publications.’”’-— 7ie Na- 
tion, New York. 

‘and the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week ."’— 7he Advance, Chicago. 

‘The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the En2lish language, are here gathered 
together.”’—///. State Fournad. 

* With it alone the reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, historv, politics, and 
science of the day.""—7’e Methodisi, N. ¥. 

‘A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of en- 
tertainment and instruction.”’"—//on. Robert C. Winthrop. 
** The best periodical in America.”’—Rev. Dr. Cugler. 

“It has no equal in any country.’ —PAiladelphia 
Press. 

* lts publication in weekly numbers gives to it a great 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
and freshness of contents.”’—74e Pactfic, San Francisco. 

‘“* The more noted new novels anpear as serials, and 
the most distinguished foreign thinkers in criticism, sci- 
ence, and art are represented in its pages. . . . Itis 
the only compilation that presents with a satisfactory 
completeness, as well as freshness, the best literature of 
the almost innumerable and generally inaccessible Euro- 
pean quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies—a literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest and most culti- 
tured writers living. It is, therefore, indispensable to 
every one who desires a thorough compendium ot all 
that is admirable and noteworthy in the literary world.” 

Boston Post. 

Published weekly at $8 a year, free of postage. Vol- 
ume begins January 1. New subscribers remitting now 
will receive the intervening numbers gratis. 

Address 


LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 





Crus Prices ror tHe Bast HomE AND ForBIGN 
LITERATURE, 


** Possessed of Tue Livinc Ace and one or other of 


our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will tind 
himself in command of the whole situation.”’”—/’4s/ade/ 
phia Bulletin.) 

For $10 so (covering prepayment of postage on both 
periodicals, instead ot for $10 with postage not prepaid, 
as heretofore) THe Livinc Ace and either one of the 
American four-dollar monthly magazines (or //arfer's 
iMeekly or Bazar, or Afpletons’ Journal, weekly) wiil be 
50, Tue Livinc Ace and 


sent for a year; or, for $» 
Scribner's S¢. NMichkalas. 


Address 


as above. 
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AND FORMING A 


FINE 


PRESENTA 


TION VOLUME. 


“THE BoyDELL SHAKESPEARE GALLERY 


CONTAINING ONE HUNDRED OF 


TO PORTRAY THE WRITINGS O01} 


rHE GRANDES 


ILLUSTRATIONS EVER DESIGNED 


rot GReEAY PoeEr. 


The illustrations in this volume are Heliotype Engravings, reproduced from proof 
betore letter copies of the original folio editions, and faithfully represent every line, light, 


| and shadow, in a permanent form, 


{ selection of text. 


illuminated, $45. 


their store, 


t 
’ 


le Y GIFT-BOOKS, 1874-75. 


NOW READY. 
BALLADS OF BEAUTY. Edited by 


George M. Baker. Forty full-page Illustrations. 
Small 4to, gilt edge, with sides in black and gold, 
cloth, $3 50. 

An elegant presentation book, containing numerous 
illustrations by the best English des'gners on wood, and 

tinted at the University Press, on heavy toned paper. 

he binding, a'so, comports well with the other features 
of this tasteful book 

LITTLE SONGS. By Mrs. Eliza Lee 
Follen. New Enlarged Edition. Square.16mo, with 
many illustrations, $:. 

These delightful litle nursery songs have been in 
existence over Mrs. Fuller's name for thirty years. 
Many editions have been published, but this excels them 
all in the beauty of the illustrations and the elegant style 
of the printing and binding. 

HELPS TO A LIFE OF PRAYER. By 
Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D, author of ‘Half Truths 
and the Truth.’ 16mo, red edges, $1 25. 

As the title indicates, this is a devotional work, ** in- 
tended for service in the living world, where men and 
women deal with the highest thoughts and things that 
relate to their welfare.”’ 

THE DORCAS CLUB; or, Our Girls 
Afloat. By Oliver Optic. 16mo, illustrated, #1 50. 

The fifth volume of the ** Yacht Club Series,”’ yet an 
independent story. 


EXHIBITION DRAMA. New Series 


of Piays by Geo. M. Baker, author of ‘ Amateur 
Drama,’ etc. 16mo, illustrated, $1 50. 


PATIENCE. A Series of Games for the 
Fireside. By Mrs. E. D. Cheney. New and en- 
larged edition. Small gto, cloth, 75 cents. 


(@" For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid on re 
ceipt of the price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Pvuatisuers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
NEW YORK. 





THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 


A few views (by the autotype process) of the prin- 
cipal monuments of the Aciopolis. Rematkably 
fine. Size, 1544 x19. Unmounted. Price $5 each. 
Address Publisher of the Nasicn. 








Kach illustration is accompanied with appropriate 


Sv universal is the interest in the Boydell Shakespeare, that shortly after G. & B, com- 
menced the publication of their work, an English firm followed in their footsteps, but 
unfortunately for the English edition, it contains less than one hundred illustrations, and 
omitted to produce some of the finest illustrations from the small folio; the number of 
square inches in each subject is only 36, while the American production averages’ 63 
square inches, although the paper on which both editions are printed is the same size ; 
and, as if the English edition had been planned to be unsuccessful, the illustrations lose 
tone and become discolored, accidents which cannot happen to the American edition. 
The result is that G. & B.’s edition gives entire satisfaction to the large number of subscrib- 
ers who favored it, and that many copies of their book have been exported to England. 

The book is now offered for sale in the following elegant styles of binding: Half 
Morocco, gilt edges, $33; Best Morocco, full gilt, extra, $40; Levant Morocco, 


These publications can only be obtained from their authorized agents, or at 


730 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


F Or forwarded, carriage paid, on receipt of price. 


GEBBIE & BARRIE. 


THE GREAT WORK ON MEXICO 


KINGSBOROUGH'S (Lorp) 
Antiquities of Mexico: 


Comprising facsimiles of Ancient Mexican Paint- 
ings and Hieroglyphics, preserved in the Royal 
Libraries of Paris, Berlir, and Dresden; in the Im- 
perial Library of Vienna; in the Vatican Library ; 
in the Borgian Museum at Rome; in the Library of 
the Institute of Bologna; and in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford ; together with the Monuments of 
New Spain. By M. Dupaix. Illustrated by many 
valuable inedited MSS. 9g vols. impl. folio, containing 
upwards of 1,000 large colored piates, embracing all 
the remains of Mexican Architecture, Art, Religion, 
etc (pub. at £175), hf. mor., gilt tops, £60. 1830-48, 


“Cet ouvrage de la ag grande magnificence a été 
ex¢écuté aux frais de Lord Kingsborough, qui en a fait 
homage & plusieurs bibliothéques publiques du continent, 
particuligrement Aa la_Bibliothéque royale a Paris eta 
celle de l'Institut de Fravce La prix de chaque exem- 
plaire était de 175 livres (2,000 fr. Klaproth). Les quatre 
premiers volumes renferment les plancheslithographiées, 
au nombre de plus de 1,000; les trois autres contiennent 
l'explicstion des planches et plusieurs mémoires inédits, 
écrits en differentes langues, ainsi que des appendices en 
anglais. Le septitme volume est enti¢rement rempli par 
un ouvrage important qui a pour titre ‘ Hist. de las 
cosas de Nueva Espana, por el M.R. L. P. Fr. Bernar- 
dino de Sahagun.’ ’’—Srunet. 

After an interval of seventeen years, two more vol- 
umes of this extraordinary work were published, in 
every respect uniform with the preceding, consisting, 1, 
of Supplementary Notes in English and Spanish ; 2, ot 
extracts from the works of Torquemada, Acosta, and 
Garcia, illustrating the last portions of the Mexican 
paintings, contained in the collection of Mendoza, and 
showing the correspondence which exists between many 
of the Mexican and Hebrew laws; 3, Adair’s History of 
the North American Indians, their customs and descent 
from the Jews; 4, Cartas ineditas de Hernando Cortez; 
5, Cronica Mexicana de Tezozomoc; 6, Historia Chichi- 
meca y Relaciones por Fernando de Alva Ixtiilxochitl. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 
15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. : 
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‘Ten Cents per Book. 


SELECTED POEMS. 
(ILLUSTRATED.) 
PRINTED ON HEAVY TONED PAPER. 


NOW READY : 
SELECTED POEMS.—XIV. 


To the Skylark, , ei Bysshe Shelley. 
The Cloud, “ “ “ 
Ode ona Grecian Urn, , 


John Keats. 


Locksley Hall, . Alfred Tennyson. 

Il. 

{ The Prisoner of Chillon, Lord Byron. 

1 Latest Verses, “ “ 
ITI. 

(The High-Tide on the Coast 

< of Lincolnshire, . 

( Bernardo del Carpio, 
IV. 

The Bridge of Sighs, 
ir Mother's Picture, . 


Jean Ingelow. 
. Felicia Hemans. 


Thomas Hood. 

. William Cowper. 

The Fishers, . . ° Charles Kingsley. 
v. 

{ Tam O'Shanter, . ; 

{ To the Unco Guid, ‘ 
VI. 

Death of Arthur, . , 
VIL. 


Robert Burns. 
“oe oe 


Alfred Tennyson. 


{ The Raven, 
( Lucy Gray, 


; Edgar Allen Poe. 
. William Wordsworth. 
VIII. 
(The Yarn of the Nancy Bell, W. 
The Lost Heir, 
| Faithless Sally Brown, i 
| John Anderson My Jo, ‘ 


Gilbert. 
eens Hood. 


Robert Burns. 


TX. 
The Charge of the _— 
Brigade, . Alfred Tennyson. 
} Make Way for Liberty, James Montgomery. 


Royal 
. William Cowper. 
Joseph Rodman Drake. 


1 On the Loss of the 
George, . 


(The Flag, . 


xX. 
Songs of Seven, . » « Jean Ingelow. 
xT. 

{ The Brook, Alfred Tennyson. 
7 Our Dead, Adelaide Procter. 
XTI. 

{ Mother and Poet, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

{ The Horn of Egremont 


Castle, . William Wordsworth. 
be fary Morrison, Robert Burns. 
XIII. 
The Diver, . 

“ Break, Break, Break,” ‘Alfred Tennyson. 
Death's Final Conquest, James Shirley. 


The titles included in the braces are the contents 
of those numbers. 


Schiller. 





PRICE TEN CENTS PER NUMBER. 


KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 
j 16 Cedar Street, New York. 





Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 





Presents for Sunday-Schools. 


“SELECTED POEMS,” 


As above. Any selection in appro- 
priate envelopes. 
Send for Circular for Sunday-School Super- 


intendents. 


KILBOURNE TOMPKINS 


16 Cedar Street, New York, 








E ncyclopiedia. Britannica 


NINTH EDITION. 
Vol. I. of the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia 


Britannica will be ready in January, 


1575. 


4to, cloth, Fo. 


The great advances in almost every depart- 


ment of knowledge, especially in the Arts and 


Sciences, since the issue of the Eighth Edition, 
have rendered the preparation of the ninth a work 


of reconstruction rather than of alteration. While 


the general plan has been adhered to, the entire 


materials have been thoroughly revised—the 


available matter of the Eighth Edition being 


corrected and verified, and the additions, which, 


amount to far more than half of the whole work, 


have been contributed by the most competent 


writers. Special care has been bestowed on 


classification and arrangement, to the end of 


presenting the largest amount of information in 


the most accessible form. Subjects of general 


and popular interest have received fuller atten- 


tion than they have had in any former edition, 


and the contributions of specialists will consti- 
tute a conspicuous and exceedingly valuable 
feature of the work. Among these contributions 


will be papers by Prof. T. H. Huxley, on the 


Animal Kingdom, Amphibia, etc.; Alfred R. 


Wallace, Acclimatization ; Richard A. Proctor, 


Astronomy; Sir Alexander Grant, Aristotle ; 


Professor Max Miiller, Aryan Races and Lan 


guages ; Edward B. Tyler (author of ‘ Primitive 
Culture’), Anthropology; St. George Mivart, 
Apes; Sidney Colvin, Art; Prof. John Nichol, 


American Literature, etc., etc. 

The Ninth Edition is projected on the same 
scale as the Eighth—in twenty-one volumes of 
800 to goo pages each. The page is of quarto 
size, and the type clear and handsome. The text 
will be illustrated by many engravings on steel 
and wood. 

It is the purpose of the publishers to issue the 
work at the rate of three volumes per year, the 


first to appear during January, 1875. The price 


per volume will be Nine Dollars 
Subscriptions received by 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 


116 Washington Street, Boston. 








ELSON & PHILZIPS 
No. 8065 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Issur: 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. By 
Lurned. $1 so. ‘i 


“A pleasant fireside book, which treats of manv every 
day subjects ina strong and healthy manner. We hear 
of several girls who are reading the book aloud to their 

arents, and they like it. This is the highest praise the 


Augusta 


ook could receive.”—Home Yourna: 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. A Book 
for Little People. By E. F. Burr, D.D., author ot 


‘Ecce Ceelum,’ etc. 16mo, pp. 160, 75 cents 

** Six sermons preached to children, on The Soul, The 
Angels, God, The Empire, Laws and Word of God, are 
gathered in this little volume. They are great topics, 
but treated in a very simple style, but with pure English 
and are pleasantly tree trom the lowness of expression 
and the triviality with which it is sometimes tho ug eb 
necessary to address children. It isa good and excel 
book, and we should suppose that any child of gox - 
sense would find ita pleasant book to read, and a usetul 
one as well.” — Christian Advocate 


A CHRISTMAS-BOX—$1 50. 


Fourteen (14) little books of Se 
lected Poems in a case, $1 50. 

Enquire at bookstores and news 
stands. For list of Poems, see 
advt. 


KILBOURNE 


column 


POMPKINS, N.Y. 


ARE INVITED 





OOKBUYERS 
to inspect our stock of 
ENGLISH BOOKS 
Suitable for 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, 
Of which we issue a 
AND DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, 
Which will be sent, free of charge, to any address 
A. DENHAM & CO.,, 
Importers and Publishers, 


17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ss UBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1875 


PRICED 








Des 
AMondes. 


And all the FRENCH, GERMAN, ETC. 
CALS, at 


SCHOENHOF & MOLLER’, 


Foreign Booksellers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STES & LAURIAT, 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Importers, 
14: Washington St., opposite Post-office, Boston. 
HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS JN 
Popular Science. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, colored pla‘es and index. $2 so. 

Contents : Strange Discoveries respecting the Aurora 
and recent Solar Researches, by R. A. Proctor.—The 
Cranial Affinities of Man and the Ape, by Prof. Rud. 
Virchow —Spectrum Analysis explained from the works 
of Schellen, Young, Roscoe, Lockyer, Huggins, and 
others.—Nebula, Meteoric Showers. and Comets.—The 
Circulation of the Waters on the Surface of the Earth, by 
Prof. H. W. Dove.—The Stone Age, by E. B. Tylor.- 
Unconscious Action of the Brain and Epidemic Delu- 
sions, by Dr. Carpenter.—On Yeast Protoplasm and the 
Germ Theory, by Prof. Huxley.—The Geology of the 
Stars by Prof. A. Winchell.—Origin of Metailliferous 
oy s, by Prof. T. Sterry Hunt.—Phenomena of Sleep, 

by Dr. Richardson.—Coal as a Reservoir of Power, by 
R. Hunt.—Atoms, by Prof, Clifford. 


Revue Deux 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE 


| money market has shown a tendency towards higher rates; the bulk 
of the business on call has been done at 4 per cent., and the extreme 


range of rates between 3 and 5 per cent: 


in rather less request, and the rates have advanced a fraction. 


are quoted 514 to 6! 


The 


5 per cent., 
to 10 per cent. 


flects the large shipments of currency to the West. 
reserve by the bavks, as it is made up 


show the full extent of the loss in 


on falling averages of both legal tenders and 


of legal tenders and specie being probably $3,000,000 more than the amount 


stated —$5,942,300. 


past two weeks: 
Nov. 28 





Loans $22,285,600 
Specie 7,329,300 
Legal tende re. 53,301.900 
Deposits 222, 767.300 
ee 24,883,600 


The following shows the relations between the 
liabilities : 


Noy, 28. 
Specie... ose bin $17.329.300 
Legal | RES SR EN EPR Ra 53,301,900 


a 70. 0,631,200 200 
55.691, 825 
14,930,375 


Total reserve. ... 
Reserve required against de posits. 2 
Excess of reserve above legal requirem't, 


F ISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
N« NASSAU ST. 


U.S. Government Bonds, coupon and regis- 


No. § 
tered, all denominations, bought and sold ; also 
gold coupons, and American and foreign gold 
Mercantile collections made, 
from Banks, 
and individuals ; 


and silver coin. 


and approved accounts received 


Savings Banks, Corporations, 


also U. S. registered interest, coupons, and 


dividends collected for correspondents and 


of town, and promptly remitted fo 
All mar- 


. 
and bonds bought and sold on 


others out 
or placed to credit subject to draft. 
ketable 


commission. 


stocks 
Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention, and any desired informa- 
tion will always be cheerfully given. 
FISK & HATCH, 
P. O. Box 235. New York. 
AN UNPREJ]JUDICED WITNESS 
To the value of the Unabridged, Enlarged, and Co1- 
rected Edition of 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 


ICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


# comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geogra- 


phy, and Natural History. 
EDITED BY 
HORATIO B, HACKETT 
LL.D. 

The Bookseller, of London, writing of this edition, 
says: “In short, it seems that we have to thank America 
for the most complete work of the kind in the English, 
or, indeed, in any other language.” 


snp EZRA ABBOT, 


Prot 


The grounds of its superiority to the English edition ot 
the same work are these : 


500 More pages and roo more engravings in the Ameri- 
can edition than in the original English. 
) American scholars represented. 
More than 1.000 errors of reference corrected. 


An Index of Scripture illustrated, 56 columns, in the 

American edition only. 
4 vols. 3,667 pages. 5096 illustrations. 
PRICES AND STYLES. 

In cloth, bevelled edges, strongly bound, 26 00 
In full sheen, $30 00 | In ene extra, 36 co 
In half morocco, 35 00 | In full cal 45 00 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


AND FINANCE. 


Commercial paper has been 
and paper of a lower grade is quoted from 7 
bank statement on Saturday was unfavoratie, and re- 
specie, 


The following is a comparison of the averages for the 


DECEMBER ®&, 1874. 


and unsettled. 


Prime names 
week 214 per cent., 
cent. 


The statement does not 


the actual amount 


Coupon 6's, 1881 
Coupon 6's, 5-20's, 1862. . 
Coupon 6's, 5-20"s, 1864.. 


Dec. 5. Differences, 


$286 072,800 Inc.. $3,787.200 
14,467,200 Dec.. 2,862.100 The gold market was strong 
50,221,740 Dec 3,080 200 
219,632,100 Dec.. 3,135,200 
25,012,100 Inc. 128,500 


total reserve ee the total 





in we — of the Western roads. 
Northwestern common 2 per cent., and Wabash 2'¢ per 
* k Island was also strong, the price rising 15g per cent. 

An active business was transacted in Government bonds, the principal 


Coupon 6's, 5-20’s, 1865, M.&N 
Coupon 6's, 5-30's, 1865, J. & J.11835 


NG FL Tin ca vesdccccase & 6000s 


The stock market closed on Saturday in rather an unsettled condition. The 
trouble among the directors of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company caused 
an uneasy feeling among the holders of the stock of that Company and a de- 
cline in its price, and it was not long before the whole market became weak 
The greatest strength during the week has been exhibited 


St. Paul common advanced during the 


buyers being the foreign bankers and the large savings institutions. Prices 
have been well maintained, and closed this evening as follows : 
sa ale ck Ne Sai 119% 120 Coupon 6's, 5-20’s, 1867........119% 119% 
1125, 112%¢ | Coupon 6's, 5-20's, 1868........ 119% «119% 
.-114% 11444 | Coupon 5's, 10-40"s.............1133¢ 114 
.1164¢ 1163¢ | Coupon 5’a, 1881. ............. 112% 112% 
1185¢ | U. S. Currency 6’s.............. 116% «(116g 


until Friday, when the announcement was 


made by cable that the Bank of England had commenced to gain in bullion. 
The price at once fell off from 11214 to 11114. 
The following shows the course of the gold premium during the week : 





Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
nnnsee senres vs 112°¢ 11234 112% 112% 
Soecces cdecseosee 1124 1124 111% 112 
SR ee 12 112% 4 86111%0—Ss«*212 
- 113% 11244 112} 112% 
pbaeenentan ameewa 112% 11244 111% 111% 
1115 111% 111! 111454 





Dec. 5. Differences. 
$14,467,200 Dec.. $2,862,100 Monday, Nov. 30.... 
50,221,700 Dec.. 3,080,200 Tuesday, Dec. 1...... 
— —_—-— Wednesday, Dec. 2 
$64.688.900 Dec.. $5,942,300 Thursday, Dec. 3.. . 
54,908,025 Friday, Dec. 4....... 
9,158,500 Dec. 5,158,500 
NEW AND CHARMING BOOKS. 
a 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Sir Philip Sidney. 


A New and Revised Edition, with Index, etc. Three 
steel plates, portrait of Sidney, view of Penshurst 
Castle, and facsimile of Sidney’s manuscript. 12mo, 


silk cloth, bevelled boards, stamped with Sidney’s 
Coat-of-Arms in ink and gold. $1 so 
Of the first edition of this book, the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin spoke thus: 


“Once in a while—in a very long while, we are sorry 
to say—there comes before the reviewer some work so 
marked, both by choice of subject, treatment, and ex- 
ternal garb, as a book of refined tone, elegant scholar- 
ship, and artistic feeling, that it seems out of place among 
the ‘popular’ and coarser literary wares of the day. 
Such, in the fullest sense of our eulogium, is the book 
before us, whose noble feelings and graceful expressions 
of spirited and refined thought are well heralded by the 
quiet elegance of itsform. . . Those for whom it 
was written will find ita most rare and choice book.” 


The present edition is as dainty as the appreciators of 
the accomplished Sidney could desire. 





Il. 
A BORN STORY-TELLER. 


The Man in the Moon, 


AND OTHER PEOPLE. 


By R. W. Raymond. Square 16mo, extra cloth, bevelled 
boards, handsome gilt and ink-stamped sides, gilt 
edges. $2. 


Twenty of Ros R-ymond's best stories, some pub- 
lished before, others not. They embrace Fairy Stories, 
Wonder Stories, Christmas Stories, Thanksgiving 
Stories, Stories of Adventure, of War, of Love, Stories 
about Dogs, about Birds, about Boys, and about Girls— 
and all bright, witty, engaging, and delightful. 

The Brooklyn Zag/e says: ** His tales have won great 
popularity by their wit, delicate fancy, and admirable 
good sense. 

(@ To be had through any Bookseller, or will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO., 


27 Park shane New York. 


Dr. McCosh on T yndall/ 


See the forthcoming /V7ERNA TIONAL REVIEW 
for January. 





A GRAND NUMBER. 











. “WORTH READING.” 


Under the above title, it is proposed to issue a series of 
dime classics, in a dress appropriate rather to the cnoice 
matter than to the low price. Each number will be com- 
plete in itself. 

KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 
16 Cedar Street, New York. 





Now Ready. Price Ten Cents each. 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST 
Pig. Charles Lamb. 
THE ART OF POLITICAL LYING. 
John Arbuthnot and Jonathan Swift. 
A BACHELOR'S COMPLAINT OF 
the Behavior of Married People. Charles Lamb. 
To be had of Booksellers and Newsdealers generally, 


or of 
KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 


16 Cedar Street, New a. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Law of [njunctions. 


By FRANCIS HILLIARD, 


Author of ‘The Law of Torts.’ ‘The Law of New 
Trials,’ * The Law of Contracts,’ etc. Third edition, 
8vo, 837 pages ; price $7 so. 

That the work may continue to deserve the agprobe- 
tion as well asthe favor with which the previous edi- 
tions have been received by the profession, and that it 
may fully keep pace with the law, it has been, in this 
edition—the third—very carefully revised, rearranged, 
and in some portions rewritten; about one hundred 
pages being added, and a very large number of cases, 
particularly the most recent, not merely cited, but the 
points which they decide briefly stated. 





KAY & BROTHER, Law PUvuBLIsHERs, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


ff FoREW GRAMMARS, LEXI- 





CONS, ETC. 

Green’s Hebrew Grammar. 8vo, cloth, P - $3 so 
<i Elementary Hebrew Grammar. 12mo,cl., 1 25 
bi Hebrew Chrestomath 8vo, cloth, 2 00 

Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, trans- 

lated by Tregelies ; large, clear ty as 
Small sto, half bound, . 7 00 

Bagsters’ Pocket Hebrew Lexicon. Very ‘com- 
plete. 18mo, half bound, . 2 00 

= Englishman, Hebrew and Chaldee Con- 
cordance. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25 00 
2 Hebraist, Vade Mecum. 8vo, ‘cloth, ~ oo 


Published and imported by 
Fmess WILEY & SON, Astor Place, New York. 


—— pages and Catalogues gratis. A dis- 
count oh eachers and Professors for examination. 
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